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Exhibition. 
XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATA- 


LOGUES.—PARTIES who wish their Advertisements 
to be classified under any of the following 
requested to send them to the Office immediately : 

1. Literature and the Fine Arts. 
2. New Inventions. 
3. Agricultural Machines and Implements. 
4. Insurance Offices. 
5. House Agency—Hotels, Taverns, and Lodging-houses. 
6. Places of Public Amusement, 
7. Railway and Steam-Boat Arrangements. 
8. Miscellaneous, 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
WM. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 





Sale. 





VALUABLE LIBRARY, late the Property of the Rev. 
GEORGE INNES, Head Master of the King’s School, War- 
wick, deceased. Six Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MON- 
DAY, March 3rd, and Five following Days, the valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. GEORGE INNES, consisting of 
Theology ; Greek and Latin Classics; the Works of Standard 
Historians, Poets, and Dramatists; a Complete Set of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine to 1842; a te »w County Histories, all 
ingood condition, many handsomely bound. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 











TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great 

Marlborough-street, London, beg to state that they 
undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS greatly under the usual charges. The 
works are got up in the best style, and tastefully and econo- 
mically bound. Every attention is also paid to the publishing 
department.—A specimen pamphlet of bookwork, with 
prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent post free for 4d. 
Gentlemen will save nearly one half by employing Horr & Co. 





TO COUNTRY LIBRARIANS. 

E. MUDIE’S LIST of RECENT 

e WORKS, removed from his Library, in good con- 

dition, and offered to Country Librarians only at low prices 

for cash, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

Also, his Terms for supplying large numbers of New and 

Choice Books on hire. 

C. E. Mupte, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





fAusic. 
EYERBEER’S ITALIAN ARI- 


ETTES, suitable for Drawing-room Singing. 1. “La 
Violetta ;* 2. “Amore ;” 3. “L’Orfana ; 4. ‘* Inconsolabile ;” 
5. “L’Auretta Messagiera ;” 6. “Vola Vola.” All just pub- 
lished, 2s. each, postage free. 

T. Boosgy, & Co., 28, Hollis-street. New Catalogues, gratis. 








Periodicals. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

for MARCH, 1851, contains among others the following 
articles :—The State Paper Office (being the first of a series 
of papers on the present state of English Historical Litera- 
ture)—Newly Discovered Poems by Bishop Hall.—Saint 
Francis and the Franciscans.—The Glossary of Architecture. 
—The Story of Nell Gwyn, Chapter III. (being pa irt of an 
original. work by Peter Cunningham, Esq., F.S.A., now in 
course of publication in the Magazine.) —Nineveh and 
Persepolis restored (with Engravings.) —T he Character of 
Socrates,—Buronial oe 1 Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scot- 
land (with Engravings).— Sei ize Quartiers of Queen Anne.— 
Notes of the Month.—Review of New Works, Historical 
Chronicle, and Obituary. 

Nicnots & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 








Rew Wublications. 





& Co’s. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 


N USGRAVE; a STORY of GILS- 
mt LAND SPA, and other Tales. By Mrs. GORDON, 
Author of ‘‘ Kingsconnell,” ‘“‘The Fortunes of the Fal- 
coners,” &c. In 2 Vols. post 8vo. Ready on Thursday at 
all the Libraries. 


MESSRS. HOPE 


II. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a RIFLEMAN’S 
WIFE, at HOME and ABROAD. By Mrs. FITZMAURICE. 
In One Volume, post 8vo. 
the Libraries. 

London; Hore & Co., 
Office, 16, 


Publishers, ‘‘Statesman’s Portfolio” 
Great Marlborough-street. 


heads are 


Also ready on Thursday, at all | 








New Publications. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. medium 8vo., cloth, with Ten 
coloured Plates. price 7s. 6d., 
LEMENTARY ANATOMY and 
_4 PHYSIOLOGY. For Schools and Private Instruction; 
with Lessons on Diet, Intoxicating Drinks, Tobacco, and 
Disease. By WILLIAM LOVETT. 


Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 





Just published, price ls. 6d., 


ELF-SUGGESTIVE CHRONO- 
kJ LOGY, or a New and Simple Method of Recollecting 
Dates. By W. T. IMESON, B.A. 

‘* The suffixes on Dr. Grey’s ‘Memoria Technica’ consist 
of letters merely representative. The prefixes of the 
Author are sounds organically suggestive.” 

Published by Loneman, Paternoster-row. 


3ROWN, and Co., 





Now ready, 


HE WEATHER and WIND, 

calculated on Scientific Principles, for the Twelfth 

Year, in the OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1851. By 

PETER LEIGH, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.S., &c., which had 860 

out of 1,139 facts right in 1849, and requires but the 

Ephemerides of all the Planets to make it more perfect. 
Price ls. 

Wa ker, 196, Strand. 





PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN 


Now ready, price lf. 13s., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


AXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN 
3y Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON. 
Illustrated with 36 beautifully coloured large Plates, and 120 
fine Engravings on Wood. No. XIII. was published on the 
Ist of March; and Nos. I. to XII. may be had of all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders. 


WITH A COLOURED ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN LEECH. 
This day is published, price ls., the March Number of 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION AND 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE, being a continuation of 

“ The Ladies’ Companion at Home and Abroad.” Containing 

48 pages of Letter-press, a Coloured Illustration by JOHN 
LEECH, and numerous Woodcuts. 

Amongst the Writers tothis Publication may be named,— 
Miss MITFORD, the Author of ‘* Marv Barton,” Miss JEWS- 
BURY, WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT, Mrs. T. K. 
HERVEY, Miss GREENWELL, Mrs. CROSLAND, H. F. 
CHORLEY, Esq., &c. &e. &c. 

*,* The Second Volume of “Tae Lanptes’ COMPANION AT? 
HoME AND ABROAD” is now ready, price 10s., elegantly 
bound in an Embossed Cover. 


Brapsery and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





COMPLETION OF THE CHEAP ISSUE OF DR. ADAM 
CLARKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


In Six Volumes, imperial 8vo., Price 3/. 3s. in cambric. 


N ESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG & CO., 
4 respectfully apprize the public, that the Sixth 
Volume of Dr. CLARKE’S COMMENTARY is published 
this day. Vols. I. and II. are also reprinted ; and perfect 
sets may now be had. 

To meet the wishes of many of the purchasers, an arrange- 
ment has been made, by which the Publishers will be ena- 
bled to supply this valuable Commentary, (6 vols., imp. 8vo.,) 
in the following styles of binding at the prices affixed :— 

SS & 2 

Half Morocco, marble edges ........ 4 6 0 

Calf, half extra, marble edges ........ 5 12 0 

Antique Calf, bevelled boards ........6 Q 0 
Bs Pc cncévecescesscéese © DO 

Morocco, extra gilt edges ........ 7 0 
Specimens of the Binding may be seen at 85, Queen-street. 

At these prices, any party sending a Post-Office Order 
payable to Messrs. WILLIAM TEGG & Co., will be st 
plied with a copy, which will be carefully p acked, and dul y 
forwarded, carriage paid. 
London: Witi1aM Tree & Co., 


I ARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY ; 

an entirely New Series of Elementary Works 
adapted for Schools, Families, and Pupil Teachers. Edited 
by the Rev. B. G. JOHNS, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Dulwich College 





85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 








The ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY ona 
New Plan, and The HISTORY of | NGL AND, being the 
First two Volumes of the Series, price Is. each, in cloth, 


18mo. 

The great success of ‘ Baayen Houmay Linparr ” has 
suggested to the Proprietors » pub'ication of a Series of 
School Books, of as rt form and price, to appear at suc- 
cessive intervals, under the above title. 





Shortly will be published, 

The POETICAL SCHOOL-BOOK for 
JUNIOR CLASSES ;—the PROSE READING-BOOK for 
- NIOR C LASSES, fi rming the Third and Fourth \ 

‘THe Scnoor LipRary. 


olyumes 


Darton and Co,, 58, Holborn-hill 











SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
HE STONES OF VENICE. 
Volume the First. “THE FOUNDATIONS.” By 
JOHN RUSKIN, Author of “The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,” &c. Imperial 8vo., with 21 Plates and numerous 
Wood-cuts, in embossed cloth, with gilt top. [On 8th Mareh.] 


lI. 
\ ILITARY MEMOIRS of LIEUT.- 
A COL. JAMES SKINNER, C. B., commanding a 
Corps of Irregular Cavalry in the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
Service. By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. Two volumes 
post Svo., with Portraits, price 21s. cloth. [Now ready.] 


III 
[TR BRITISH OFFICER: His 
Position, Duties, Emoluments, and Privileges: being 
itions, War- 
. Promotion, 





a Digest and Compilation of the Rules, Re 
rants, and Memoranda relating to the Du 
Pay, and Allowances, of the Officers in Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice, and in that of the Honourable . ast India Cor npany. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER. One volume, 8vo., price 15s. cloth 
extra. [Now ready.] 


IV. 
TRIP to MEXICO; or, RECOL- 
4 LECTIONS ofa Ten Months’ Ramble in 1849-50. By 
A BARRISTER. Post 8vo., — 9s. cloth. [Now ready.]} 


JOSE DOUG LAS; or, the AUTO- 
W BIOGRAPHY of a Minister's Da ighter. Two vols., 
post 8vo., price 21s. cloth. [Now ready.] 


London : 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
PERIODICALS FOR MARCH, 1851. 


SOLD IN NUMBERS, AND VOLUMES, 


K* IGHT’S PICTORL AL SHAKS- 


PERE. Tue NATIonaL Epition. Parts 10 and 11, 
price One Shilling each. Comedies, Vol .1., price 7s. 64, 


cloth, will be ready the 15th inst. 
I NIGHT’S EXCURSION TRAIN 
COMPANION. Numbers 9, 10, 11, and 12, price 2d. 
each. Part 2, price Ninepence. 
< MATS CYCLOPEDIA 
INDUSTRY of all NATIONS. Numbers 19, 
d \ price 2d. each. Part 4, price Ninepence 


‘4 « NIGHT’ S CYCLOP ZEDIA of LON- 
DON. Numbers 19, 20, 21, and 22, price 2d. each. 
\ price Ninepence. 
PAu -HOURS with the BEST 
AUTHORS. Numbers 47, 48, 49 and 50, price 14d. 
each. Part 12, price Sixpence. Volumes 1, 2, and 3, prico 
2s. 6d. each. 


DJICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; or, 

MISCELLANIES of ART. Numbers 42, 43, 44, and 

45, price, 2d. each. Part 10, price Ninepence. Volumes 1, 

2, and 3, price 3s. 6d. each. 

(THE LAND WE 

40, price One Shilling. Volume 4, « 
Work, price 14s., will be ready the 15th inst. 
HE IMPERIAL CYCL OP. EDIA ; 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Numbe , 26, 27, ona 

Part 7, price 2s. 6d. w iit be published tha 














S 


Smita, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





PARTS, 


of the 
20, 21, 


LIVE IN. Part 


ympleting the 





28, price 8d. each 

3ist inst. 

] ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of 
Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT’S PUBLICATIONS, com- 

PLETED and in PROGRESS, may be had on applicatio 

post free, 90, sm treet. 

TARLES Knicut, Flect-street. 


>t 










th, price, 3s. 6d. 


st publis md Edition, 2imo 
I, 
Eo CLOGE CURTIAN al ; } containing 
he Third, Fourth, and Fifth B« ith Extracts 
from the remaining Fiv e of ‘Quintus Curtius Rufus de 





Gestis Alexandri Ma; gni.” To whieh are added, an “ English 
Supplement of the Lost Book and a Map of Alexander’s 
March, with English Preface and Notes. By JAMES PIL- 
LANS, Professor of Humanity in the University of Edin- 
burgh 


Also by the same Editor. 


II. 

ECLOGZ LIVIAN: being the Second 
Half of the First Decade of Livy; with an Explanatory 
Preface and Notes. 24mo. cloth, 3s. 

III. 

SELECTIONS from the FASTI and 
TRISTIA of OVID, collated with the best Texts, and revised 
for the Press by Professor PILLANS. 24mo. cloth, price, Is. 
Edinburgh: Macyacatan & Stewart. London; 

MaRsyALy, and Co, 


Somprry, 





Ogre at, 
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Neb Publications. 


NEW WORKS FOR THE 


6 eer FROM CATLAN 
ttle K s. By AN 


YOUNG. 


VD, Write on 
TABBY, 











j for Litt . OLD ht 

trations by i. WEIR small 4to., 2s.6d., plain; 3s. 6d. 
coloured. 

PETER the WHALER; his Early Life 
and Adve n the Arctic Regions. By W. I. G: KINGS- 
TON, witl itions. Fean 8V0., 6s. cloth. 

ADVEN’ LU RES in AUSTRALIA;; or the | 
Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds 
By Mrs. R Author of the “ African Weenie rers,” with 
Illustrations by J.S. PROUT. Feap. 8vo., 6s. cl th. 

TALES of SCHOOL LIFE, by Acyes 
Lovpon, with Illustrations by J. ABSOL ON. Second Edition 
Royal l6mo., 3s. 6d. plain; 48 6d. coloured. 

HARR Y's TOL IDAY; or the Doings of 
One who had iz to do. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR, 








| . . 
} Opium nor Henbane, and although from its effe 


forming Vol. IL. of “ FavouRITE Liprary.” Price ls. 
Grant and Grirrira#, Corner of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
MRS. LOUDON’S NEW WORK. 
OMESTIC PETS ; their Habits and | 
Manager l] rative Anecdotes. By Mrs. | 
LOUDON, Drawings by H. WEIR. 
Feap. 8vo., 
“An att ttle work vho study | f 
Mrs. Lovp to tre + te 
certainty Freed 





FACTS from the WORLD of N ATURE; 











age stam and Bo Two penny stamps extra 
| required for the 1s. 13d. bot the nett amount for the 
larger sizes. 
AN rE W DISCOVERY.— 
Pi Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street | 


Animate and Inar By Mrs. LOUDON, with a beau ti 
ful Steel | tispiece, 1d numerous Wé Engravings 
Feap. 8vo., ¢ 
Grant and Gairritn, Corner . Paul’s Church-ya 
a $$ | 
der FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 
I A that should be pl uced in the hands of a Child. | 
Miss C ER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. } —_— 
Twenty- i f Plates. | 
| 
Published on January 13, | 
Miss CORNE R *S Accurate HISTORY | 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and yar 
t 8 s Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquit 


8 will be attached to each chapter, and t the 








1 ed which has met with so much success } 
f Rome. Thus forming the twelfth and con- | 
f ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Family R ading Each History complete in | 

perfect History of Eur me | 
ear ds and continued dow 0 the | 
T acknowlec iged by the Press asa | 








iterature 


COR NE RS HISTOR Y of 


and W ALES ; ¥ vith five 


ENGLAND | 


plates, map, and Chronological Table, | 





3s. 6d. bou with the Questions, 4s. 

COR NE R S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three | s and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions | 
attached, bound in cloth. } 

COR NE R’S HISTORY of SCOTL AND, 
with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. 
or, With the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; | 











with three Hist al Pla tes and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the 
Questions atta , 3s. bound. 

CORNER’ ) _— Y of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; w t P s and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; 
or, with the Questions ‘atta . bound. 

C ORN Ke ROME, from 


US HISTOR ae 























a Eneli the rities, is Macpherson’s 
Annals of Comm: Roman History, Smith's | 
Adar Greek ntiquities; Dr. Arnold, 
N 1 Wit t wh ( hap 1 Chr O- 
gical ) la M of the Ror I 3s. 6d. bound 
A detailed | ( e Twelve Histories, by Miss 
COR) I 1 ) ee, on applicati 
Just pu 1, with 1S s, price ls. sewed 1 Z 
bound, the sixth edition, enlarged, of 
The LAY GRAMMAR. By 
CORNER ‘ 1] 
Also, at the same price, with Map, | 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 
ENGLANI 
APA and Mz \MMA A’S E ASY L ES- 
SONS in GI GRAPH) With n 1s r 
price ls. } ver, i “ep Pape’ By ANNA MARIA 
SARGEANT; after the same sty 1 s Mi 
Corner’s I’lay ¢ 1m 
CHARI ITLER’S GUIDE to 
USEFUI cd EDGI n wv Catechis f the most ¢ 
useful infe l 
. ba RL BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE 
; } se of t Glo even Maps, 2s., or 
ie M Use Globes, ls. 6d } 
' 
I i} AN Lon MAN 
N I t we 
Ts Strand; and 








| they will NEVER CHANGE 


| profession, 








convenient than the solic 


Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, a 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 


{REAT EXHIBITION ALMANAC | 
for 1851. Containing a View of the Building erect- 

ing in Hyde-park, and a fall account of every thing con- 
nected with it, in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ; also 
how to visit in Six Days the whole of the Gratuitous Exhibi- 
tions in London, its principal Squares, Streets, Churches, 
&c.; with the Cab Fares, and other necesary information. 
Published by ROSS and SONS, Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair 
Cutters, and Hair Dyers, who sohcit attention to their 
British and Foreign Perfumery, Soaps, Brushes, Dressing 
Cases, Strops, Cutlery 
Razor, which prevents any one cutting himself), Hair Dye, 
Ornamental Hair, &c. Price of the Almanac 6d.; and will 





| be sent free on receipt of eight postage stamps ; likewise of | 


all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Address— Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate-street, 





London. 
~ INSTANT RELIEF FROM PAIN! 
(5* ALL’ S MESMSEIC DROPS are 
ired by all who have proved their efficacy to be 


the great rie blessing ever conferred upon the afflic ted. In 
the short space of half an hour, they insure perfect freedom 
from pain either of body or mind; the most excruciating 
torments being subdued as perfectly as in a mesmeric sleep. 
In smaller they 
produce a pleasing tranquillity unattainable by any other 
known physical agent. The Mesmeric Drops do not contain 
“ts, the active 
ingredient may be technically termed a os otic, its exhibi- 





doses, 





tion is not attended with any of the ill effects which arise 
from the use of the narcotic drugs hithe ve known. In many 
of the most distressing and dangerous maladies, allaying 


ain and tranquillizing the sufferer is the granddesideratum | 
1 


for effecting a cure, and in cases of a less urgent character, 
the happiest effects often follow the administration of remedies 
which soothe the nerves and allay irritability. In all such 
cases the Mesmeric Drops will be found an invalable resource. 

Sold in Bottles ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls., by Neville 
and Boydd, Medicine Warehouse and Laboratory, 503, New 
Oxford-street, London; Barclay and Co., Farringdon-street ; 





Hannay and Co., Oxford-street, and all venders of patent 
— ines. 
~B. Should any difficulty arise in procuring these drops, 





be ud post-free, by r 
s to Neville 


Po 1 y the amount in 





post- 








an entirely NEY 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
natural Teeth as not to be 
original by the closest observer ; 
COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 


has introduced 
FICIAL ° 
They so perfectly resemble the 
distinguished from the 


} method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 


ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


VIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 


kJ MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and fur the febrile affections 
incident to « — ldhood it is invaluab le. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —‘* Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 

ttended with 
4+? 











Sir Philip Cr 
Magnesia is a very valuable 
Mr. Mayo.—“ It 
medicine has been h 


impton, Bart. says—‘‘ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
addition to our Materia Medica. 
is by far the best form 


itherto prepat red for use. 










Dr. Kennedy, Mas ter of the Lying-in Hospital, , 
c lers “the Fluid Mag rnesia of Sir James Mur 2a 
ve le and convenient remedy in cases of irritation 
ora f the stom ach, but more par ticularly during preg 
nancy, rile ¢ plaints, infantile diseases, or se: iaaiaees, 





Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 


in merged to be an important improvement on ne old 
method of mechanical mixtu — ticularly well adapted | 
) correct the se acids w generally prevail in c: “a of | 





gout, gravel, and heartburn. 
Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper 

nd Herbert Mayo, of Lo 

"Y y's Fluid Mag gnesi , as being nitely more safe and 

and free from the danger attend- 
use of pao or potass. 

ennedy, Beatty, 


Dr. Bris ght, and Messrs. 
, gly recommend 





ing the 


Drs. 


constant 
Evory, K of the Rifle Brigade, 
nd surgeon Hayden, 
tters to the same effect. 

testified that this Solution forms 


sjurke, 


riven le 


Davy 












soluble combinations wit uric acid salts in cases of gout 
a , thereby counteracting their injurious tendenc ¥, 
when other ilkalies, rd even Ma gnesia itself, had 

With Acidulased Syrt 






the 
ul of saline « ] 


will please 





ray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
adulterations and 





*,.* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

Be sure to ask for *‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
ind to see that his name is sts —_ d on each label in 
ink, as follows :—‘*James Mu » Physician to the 


particularly their Registered Guard | 


soothe irritability of the nerves, and | 


VY DESCRIPTION of ARTI- | ¢ 


acidity and constipation, and with very great | 


in which that 
i | 


| NEWMAN, Actuary 





N ‘ TIONAL LOAN FUND, LIFE, 
> and BQU ITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
5, Cornhi London. 








DIRECTORS. 

t* T, Lamie Murray, Esq., Chairman. 
*W. A. B. Bennett, Esq. 
*Hugh Croft, Esq. 
+Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
| *Ralph Gough, Esq. 
*M. C. Maher, Esq. 
*John Moss, Esq. 


+*John Rawson, Esq. 

*John Shaw, Esq. 
+*Edmond S. Symes, Esq 
+*Clement Tabor, Esq. | 
+Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
+*Augustus Vigne, 





E sq. 


* Equitable Fire. +National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society. +* Both offices. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 

On the Withdrawal Table the Assured is entitled, by simple 
endorsement, to receive an immediate advance of one-half 
the amount of the paid annual Premiums, without security 
or deposit of the policy ;—or Half-Premium for the whole 
continuance of life. On surrender one-half of the Annual 
Payments will be returned. 

Assignments registered. 
| No Entrance Fee. 
| The present annual income of the Society frem Premiums 
| is £63,000; the amount covered by the Policies of the Society 
| 


Capital £500,000 


is £1, 781,580 ; and the reserved profit, applicable to future 
bonus to the assured, amounts to £82,454 5s. 6d. At the last 
annual investigation, reported in May, 1850, the bonuses 
declared to the assured were, the option of a return of [5 per 
cent. on their premiums in cash, or a reversionary addition 
to the original sum assured by each policy varying from 2 
to 65 per cent. 
EQUITABLE FIRE OFFICE. Capital £500,000. 
(Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110.) 

The Equitable Fire Office will, by a constant analysis of its 
own experience, from time to time, adopt such rates of 
premium as the nature of the risk may justify, and wili 
decline to enter into arrangements as regards tariffs with 
other offices. 

An annual investigation will be made into each class of 
risk, and a return of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett 
excess will be made to all classes of Insurers whose policies 
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Insurances against Loss by Fire effected upon every 
| description of property at moderate rates. 

Farming Stock insured at 3s. per cent., 

| Average Clause. 
Prospectuses, 

| application at the office, or to any of its Agents. 
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of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
id highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
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THE AGGREGATION OF IDEALISM. 


A notion has long been floating in our mind 
to which we would wish at last to give expres- 
sion; that ‘lhought is tenacious in proportion 
as Memory is perishable, and that whatever 
we have once remembered is absorbed into the 
substance of our soul, though the mere 
sensuous record may be effaced from the brain. 
Metaphysicians, to give us the most exalted 





conception of the Deity, have said that for Him | 


Time and Space exist not. If this be so it is 
reasonable to conclude that the more Man is 
divorced from the bondage and the burden of 
Space and Time the diviner he is. But 
Memory enslaves him to the Earth and to its 
simplest, vulgarest events. A vast and vivid 
memory is incompatible both with the greatest 
intellectual ability and the greatest moral 


nein: All nln no less im all 
| genius is invention ; and to create is to forget, 
pouring forth a fecund force from the depths 


cursory incidents. Memory is the most mate- 
rial of the strictly mental faculties; and the 
more we are under its influence the more must 
we be subjected to the outward and excluded 
from the sublimest revealings of the Spiritual 
Kingdom. A decay of Memory has hitherto 
been supposed to be a proof of the dependence 
| of the soul on the body; but it may only in 


| most cases be a proof of the retirement of the 


soul into the regions of a higher life. Every- 
thing noble in Man must havea religious root; 
religion is impossible without the most abso- 


| lute recognition of spiritualism ; and spiritual- 


ism is its own triumphant evidence the moment 
you no longer identify its existence and rela- 
tions with any of the accidents of Memory. 
What more closely connected than conscious- 
ness and spirituality; but what is consciousness 
but an entire severance from the External? 
When you dwell in consciousness you dwell 
in the midst of things that are curtained in 
neither by the Past nor by the Future, but 
hang as branches on the Everlasting Now. 
Some have spoken of consciousness as a kind 
of disease, and they have glorified the Uncon- 
scious as health, and therefore as holiness. 
But the Unconscious may often be nothing 
more than torpor, indolence, inaction, igno- 
rance; and it would be absurd to hallow these 
with any very exalted titles. On the other 
hand, Consciousness cannot justly be called a 
disease unless it concentrate itself painfully 
and morbidly on some peculiarities or defects 
of the Individual ; 
properly be considered as consciousness at all, 
since we can be conscious of Being, but never 
of the circumstances of Being. The happiest 
and holiest of men have been the Mystics ; 
but what was their Mysticism other than the 
intensest consciousness? They were Mystics 
simply because they had ceased to think of 
themselves, of their lot, and of the links that 
bound them to the outer world. They were 


| still, however, in contact with that world, and 
| could not fail to be affected by it. 


Yet the 


material contact, instead of leaving a material 


impression, was transmuted by the divine | 


power within into a spiritual essence. Matter 
becomes the food of Spirit whenever the Spirit 
predominates. It is thus that the Mystics of 
deepest heart and wealthiest phantasy have 


been those who accepted their social position | 


and obeyed all its honest requirements. The 
element of Asceticism you add to Mysticism is 
a destruction of the Mystical to the extent of 
the addition. Asceticism is continual struggle ; 
it may be very heroic, very god-like struggle, 
but still struggle. But with what is the 
struggle? Is it not with passions? and what 
are passions? Are they not the chains that 
fetter us to the Outward? Mysticism, on the 
contrary, is a state of peace and joy which no 
passion can disturb. When we fly from 
Society that we may revel in mystical delights, 


| we confess our unfitness for those delights. 


An objection, therefore, to Monastic Institu- 
tions, even if there were no other, would be 
that they are fatal to mystical vision, and, 


| therefore, to religious growth, by the immense 


rray of ascetic agencies which they bring to 
bear on the soul. Mysticism, however, is but 
the religious phase of a general fact which we 
would wish to call for want of more convenient 
or appropriate terms,—The Aggregation of 
Idealism. It is a fact most observable in men 
given to abstractions, men of a self-absorbed 
and introspective character: but it is a fact 
observable in all men in a larger or smaller 
degree. In women it is less striking than in 


men, because so much of the existence of 


women is squandered on petty and vulvar 
details. Hence when women are mystically 
inclined a richer and more roseate radiance of 
phantasy mingles with their mysticism, that 
it is less purely a spiritual intuition. Refine- 
ment and spirituality are often thought si 
1ear akin as to be wholly identical, but th 


te 





of the inner being without reference to pre- | 


in which case it cannot | 


| we attempt to prove that the 





hows no necessary connection. The truest, 
profoundest spiritualism requires a certain 
robustness to which the natural refinement 
of woman, relating as it does almost exclu- 
sively to manners, is likely to be directly 
opposed. ‘Two of the women most notable 
in modern times for religious warmth and 
mystical yearning were ANTOINETTE BouRIG- 
Non and MapamMe Guyon. But neither of 
them was distinguished forrefinement. It would 
be wrong to say that women cannot enter into 
the inner life; but they cannot dwell there un- 
less the firmament of that inner world be roofed 
with the rainbows of imagination. Women 
have an impatience of abstractions, and their 
social position would be intolerable if they 
had not. Still, inclosed as they are with all 
their feelings and faculties in their social posi- 
tion they cannot help idealizing its commonest 
affairs, by which we do not mean that they 
throw an ideal lustre round them, but that 
they gather from each its spiritual product 
and garner it up in chambers of their bosom 
more celestial than memory; for whatever 
in them as in others, continues to be rememe- 
bered—is not yet spiritualized—does not form 
a part in the Aggregation of Idealism, Some 
Christian sects aver that the world is full of 
spirits—the spirits of those who in the body 
were men. Whether this doctrine be true or 
not—and unless one of the spirits were again 
to assume a bodily shape, we cannot determine 
its truth—it it is our firm faith that the spirits 
of the minutest fibres and particles of our past 
existence people our mind. What are habits? 
Are they simply certain dexterities which we 
acquire? This is all that they are usually 
thought to be: but our opinion regarding 
them is very different. We think that, besides 
being dexterities, they are also manifestations 
of the co-operative force of the spirits in our 
mind that have been evolved from a long suc- 
cession of acts of a particular description. If 
habits were wholly dexterities, we could not 
help considering them as wholly material and 
mechanical; and thus man would be the slave 
of the worst fatalism for which false theologies 
or false philosophies have ever pleaded. But 
habits are both good and bad; and it does not 
follow that because we admit the Aggregation 
of Idealism, or that everything in the outward 
world leaves behind it in our mind its spiritual 
representative, apart from the intervention of 
Memory, that the moral result must always 
tend towards the spiritual elevation of the In- 
dividual. Though the substance of all the 
food we eat is ejected, yet its essence is ab- 
sorbed into our system, and not merely nou- 
rishes us, but permanently improves or perma- 
nently injures our constitution. And thus, 


| likewise, though of the food of our mind no- 


thing remains in our mind but the subtlest 
essence, yet by that food our mind is influenced 
for good or for evil evermore. ‘his subject is 
very much mixed up with the Doctrine of Cir- 
cumstances. That Man is not the creature but 
the Creator of Circumstance, it is easy e nough 
to prove. Yet by a mysterious affinity he is 
drawn toward certain circumstances. By a 
kind of spiritual mesmerism, diffused through- 
out the Universe, we are brought into connee- 
tion, sudden and startling, with objects which 
no ordinary laws of concatenation in events 
will explain. Not the object, but the spirit of 
the object attracts us. It was probably a feel- 
ing of this whic “ led the fanciful genius of the 
Greeks to people the earth, the air, and the 
water with a thousand divinities—all different 
from each other, yet all lovely — nymphs, 
nereids, dryads, oreads, and the rest. These 
had a very distinct origin from their gods of 
the first rank. ‘They were the graceful expres- 
sions of mystical relations whieh we in these 
days are trying to penetrate, and to illustrate in 
a more scientific fashion. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether science can deal with them at all, 
and whether they ought not to be left with 
their half poetical, half religious veil. It is 
far from our wish to tear aside that veil, 
and we cannot be accused of doing so when 
Aggregation of 
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Por , . 
Idealism, indubitable, as we regard it, is merely a | HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE The Weekly Journal of the 26th of May 
region in the Infinite of Spiritual Affinities. If | GEORGIAN ERA. carries on further the history of the proceed- F 
we admit that Spirit acts on Spirit immediately | Reign of George the First. 1714—1727. ings arising out of the conspiracy already al- t 
it is no extravagant inference to maintain that | (Contianel foun gage 87.) luded to. 
every material operation or agency blends its | lee rita fs : ; 
A : tr i: Diekina Tana ain Tue following rumour, which relates to the | “We hear that most of the Messengers belonging to ] 
i ] ace with our being long after the g < : 
Spiritual essence wit 5 g : site tle f th fi so Px the Secretary’s office are dispatched to the West and 
material presence is gone, and the material | arly history o the unfortunate rince North of England. I 
trace has been eradicated from the memory. | CHARLES Epwarp, the son of the Pretender, “We hear a person suppos’d to be an Irish Priest } 
We see men of the highest intellect and the i from the same journal : lately come over from France, has been seiz’d at Rye. 
noblest aspirations, whose employment from |  « There js an account from Rome that a certain nurse | Several letters were found about him. ; 
youth to age, has been to acquire wisdom, and | who was entrusted with the care of the Pretender’s “ Monday, two Irish gentlemen, officers in Lieutt. 
to merge their whole nature in the glory of the | child has been dismissed, merely upon suspicion of a General Dillon’s Regiment in France, were seized by the I 
Divine. These men have thought much, have | contrivance to dispatch the babe; and that a Scots | King’s Messengers at a house in Bury street St. James's, 1 
observed much, have read much. Yet, ask woman late arrived there, was put in her room.” upon suspicion of traitorous designs. ‘ 
= ge a gue pin = " oo | Various opinions have been entertained as Meanwhile, the encampment in Hyde Park 
tooet thate reply, as if Memory formed no por- | ‘© the character and capacities of the son of | Was made the source of much gaiety and enter- 
ti f th 5. “ge oe :. i : f "| James the Second, who was at this period | tainment to the residents in the Metropolis, 
ton of ter mind. | recisely Decause they | known as the Pretender. The following is a | and as on a former occasion the “beaus and 
have retained so much, and enriched them- | : ; win ive 22 | belles” flocked thith 1 were hospitabl ! 
, | translation of a letter which was written by | belles” flocked thither, and were hospitably 


Selves with so much of the spiritual essence of 
things, have the things themselves almost 
vanished from their remembrance. In perusing 
the works of the greatest philosophers, what- 


ever else we may be impressed with, we are | 


struck with astonishment at the total absence 


of aught but thinking. There are no historical | 


or other examples, no gleams of imagination 


playing in the pure atmosphere of intellect. | 


This must especially have excited the wonder 
and almostthe awe of those who are conversant 
with the Ethics of Spinoza, and with the 
Strictly metaphysical productions of Ficure. 
In such men Memory might almost be said 
not to exist. 
their idealistic stores the moment it touched 


their sensations or encountered their expe- | 


rience. Compare the Philosopher Proper and 
the Essayist Proper, such as MONTAIGNE. 
More than half of MoNnTAIGNE’s genius was 
an inability to spiritualize or idealize what 


he remembered. A_ skilful essayist is a 
man who hovers playfully between what | 
he remembers and what he sees. Some 


of the phenomena of dreams seem to con- 
firm the Aggregation of Idealism. 
have hitherto been treated too exclusively 
with reference to Memory and Imagina- 
tion. The whole is thought to be ex- 
lained when it is said that in our dreams 
magination brings chaos into our Memory. 
But what if Imagination and Memory had 
very little to do with our dreaming at all? It 
is our persuasion that it is the spirits of past | 
occurrences long and for ever forgotten that 
chiefly crowd the palace of our dreams. And | 
it is the mingling of those spirits with the 
spirits of more recent events which produces 
Such strange perplexity when we endeavour | 


to recall the visions of the night. In| 
dreams, or rather in that land of which 


dreams are the inhabitants, we are undergoing 
& preparation for a higher and more spiritual 
world. It is no part of our business to show 
the connection of this theory with the mes- 
meric theories, if connection there be. What 
revolts us, and perhaps has revolted others in 
phrenology and mesmerism is their material 
aspects and tendencies; while our purpose is | 
rather to show that in the Universe there are 
hosts of spiritual activities which neither need 
nor use any material instrument at all. We | 
do not see how the soul can intuitively feel 
the existence of Gop, in a manner to which 
demonstrations of the PALEY sort seem insults 
unless we recognise such activities. The 
Aggregation of Idealism then, if our readers 
will accept our rude hints respecting it, as the 
dim beginning of a New Chapter in Philosophy, 
may accomplish blissful ends, embraced as a 
doctrine. First, we shall have the conscious- 
ness of an incessant process of spiritual eleva- 
tation in our being which we had not before 
suspected ; secondly, our eye will be opened 
to see a fresh and vast, and wondrous universe 
of Spiritual Affinities ; and thirdly, if we dis- 
cern those Affinities flowing into a boundless 
and eternal harmony, with humbled and 
reverent hearts, kneeling, we shall rejoice to 
proclaim that harmony—Gon. 
KENNETH MoRENcy. 


Everything was aggregated to | 


Dreams | 


return from the conntry. 


| of King James II. 


next door to the French perfumer.”* 


attention to pleas, such an extraordinary politeness, and 


him. 
myself very happy in ye honour. 
him sometimes. As for the journeys the King has been 


pleased to make of late, they were too fatiguing to be 
performed all on horseback ; I mean made too fatigueing | 


| for me; the King for his part is never tired. I had 
the honour to waite on him in my coach, where conver- 
| sation is less interrupted, and I took the freedom not to 
discourse him as is usual with great princes. And in 
| reality, madam, the goodnesse with which he was most 
willing to listen, the good sense and understanding weh 
| appeared in his answers, surprised me. I am in such 
an ectasy, that I cannot longer forbear taking the liberty 
| of acquainting your Majesty therewith. I most humbly 
beg the favour that your Majestie will be pleased to 
| give me order in whatever relates to his service, and I 
hope you will be thoroughly persuaded that I shall 
esteem it one of the greatest happiness of my life, and 
a perpetual glory, to be able to give your Majestie a 


| proof of the profound respect and absolute veneration, 


with which I have the honour to be, Madam, your 


| Majesty’s most humble and most obedient Servant, 


M. VILLARs.” 


It is stated in a letter addressed to Lord 
Harry at Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire, and 
dated April 1720,* that “ The accommodation 


'at court was concluded on Mr. Walpole’s 


The conditions are 
not well known; but upon it the Proclamation 
was ordered of the meeting of the Parliament 
on the 19th of October.” 

The following scraps of court gossip and 
other intelligence of the day, are contained 
in the same epistle : 

“On Sunday se’nnight, Lord Coningsby was at 


| Kensington, and desired Lord Carteret to introduce him, 


who did it; but he found ye Earl of Sunderland, Vis- 
count Townshend, Lord Carteret, and Mr. Walpole with 
the King, whom he saw, and without any speech had 
his audience and Congé in order to go into the country. 
When he came out he seemed disappointed and peevish. 
On Monday last, a person at Court seeing Sunderland, 
Townshend, Carteret, and Walpole come out of one coach 
at Kensington Gate, said he thought of two persons and 
their seconds coming out of a coach behind Montagu 


| House in order to fight. 


“ The bells rung two days at Kensington for joy at 
Lechmere’s promotion to the Baronage of Evesham; and 
his Lordship sent the Ringers a Crown, which they sent 
back to him, and he gave to the Drums and Trumpets 
half a guinea. Lord Coningsby has publish’d a first 
part of his naked and undisguish’d truth. The first 
and title page is full of scripture, and the rest full of 
parenthesis, which are the characteristics of the author. 
The promise in the Gazette of pardon and £1,000 
occasions speculation and suspicion, &c. The Earl of 
Peterborough was at Court on Sunday, but few or none 
of the Ministry except Carteret.” 





* Brit, Mus, MSS, Bibl. Birch, 





Marshall Vittars to Mary, Queen Dowager 
It was intercepted, the 
direction being “For Mr. Metterfield in St. 
Martin’s Street, near Mr. Fical’s, a Surgeon, 


“ Madam,—I wo’'d not presume to take the liberty of | 
| sending your Majesty any news of the King your son, 
till I had the honour to attend him, and study his 
| behaviour, and as your Majesty has just reason to expect 
all manner of satisfaction from him, I cannot deni myself 
the honour of assuring your Majesty, that never was 
seen in so young a prince so much Wisdome, so great an 


so ardent a desire to inform in every particular, that in 
a worde all that denote an accomplisht prince, centre in 
To be sincere, madam, I am charm’d, and esteem 
I have to entertaine 


entertained by the gallant officers who were 
there quartered. On the King’s birthday, 
oxen were roasted whole and distributed among 
the soldiers, and other good cheer in abun- 
dance was provided for them, which doubtless 
contributed much to inspire them with loyal 
feelings, 

The apprehension of suspected traitors was, 
however, still going on apace, and several 
were incarcerated for indulging their vocal 
owers in singing “trayterous songs and 
ballads.” His Majesty who had been reckon- 
ing of a temporary escape from a country 
which was foreign to him, and whose people 
and manners he neither relished nor under- 
stood, and who had appointed a time for re- 
visiting his Hanoverian home, now found 
himself obliged to forego his intentions; and 
the public journals accordingly announced, 
“we are inform’d His Majesty has been pleas’d 
to declare that he will not go abroad this 
summer.” The Flying Post of the 14th of 
June contains the following graphic, animated, 
and loyal description of the gallant and agile 
German Monarch reviewing his English troops 
in Hyde Park: 


“There was an appearance of about 60 Dukes and 
other Peers, besides abundance of other persons of dis- 
tinction; particularly the Bishop of Durham, who was 
finely mounted in a Lay habit of purple, with Jack 
boots, and his hat cock’d, and black wig ty’d behind 
him, like a militant officer. But above all the eyes of 
the numerous spectators were on His Majesty, whom 
they admired for that graceful easy mien with which he 
sate on horseback, and returned the salutes of the 
officers, and for the wonderful agility with which he 
dismounted.” 


His Majesty and the Prince of Waxes on 
one occasion dined in the tent with several 
of the nobility. 

The apprehension of suspected persons still 
went on, and among others who were seized 
upon was a Mr. Gesorce Ke ty, alias 
Jounson, who was accused of being concerned 
in the late conspiracy : 





“ Rainbow Coffee house, Temple Bar.—Mr. George 
Kelly, an Irish gentleman, who for these seven years 
has gone by the name of Johnson in London, has been 
seized for treasonable practices, upon the information of 
a servant maid at a lodging where he had formerly 
been, who was turned away by her mistress for her loose 
tricks. When he was apprehended he burned his 
papers, and has been frequently examined since; he re- 
mains still in custody because 8,000/. bail is demanded.” 


Soon after this we are told that, 


“Mr. Johnson, alias Kelly, has been admitted to Bail 
by the Court of King’s Bench, himself bound in a re- 
cognizance of 4,000J. and his bail in 2,000 apiece.” 


In the meantime the public journals inform 
us that another source of alarm had been dis- 
quieting the timid inhabitants of the interior 
part of the country, though of a nature very 
different to the appearance of the Pretender : 


j 
Py 
i 
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“ They write from Atherstone in Warwickshire that 
a Roman Catholick gentleman had been committed to 
the Castle of Warwick for dressing himself in a white 
sheet, and appearing frequently in the street at midnight, 
to the great terror of all the Squires and yeomen in the 
Town, who concluded it to be the ghost of a deceased 
| Barrister at Law,” 
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A subject of wonder and curiosity of a very | 





Amsterdam Gazette, for he publish’d an account 


different kind was witnessed in another part of | of this _ before it was made known to the 


the country : 


City of London.” 
The intelligence which was communicated to 


6 oy" 7 ¢ —U g i f: he | ~ 
‘ Chapter Coffee House.—Upon the arrival of th | the Court, does not, however, appear to have 


Lord Bishop of Bangor at his palace, the Welchmen 
pour'd down from the Mountains to look upon him; not 
having seen a Bishop for seven years before, all the 
younger sort were curious to know what sort of a thing 
it was.” 

Some suspicion was now entertained of there 
being disaflected persons in the army, who 
might have been introduced there by the 
enemies of the government. 


“ Young Man’s Coffee House—Upon Thursday last, 


| been very precise as regards the individuals 

engaged in this design, as the principal of them 

| were not apprehended until some months after 

| the plot was discovered, although they do not 
seem to have left London. 

Loyal addresses to the King from different 

| parts of the country now poured in, and 

knighthoods were conferredin great abundance 


| : ; 
| August another proclamation was issued, of- 


was a review of some regiments at Barnet by the Earl | fering rewards for the apprehension of several 


of Cadogan; and we hear that every man was parti- 


a roe gt a gag suspected of treason. 
aes ee ree Cn a Da» | Of SAMPLE was taken up, but made his escape 


and education. 


frequent musters of the guards in St. James's Park.” 


In some cases it appeared that this suspicion | 
was not without good grounds : 


] 

“We hear that on Thursday last a centinel in the 
Camp in Hyde Park, and the next day another on the 
Parade, were seized upon account of the conspiracy; | 
and on Saturday morning diligent search was made for 
the apprehending of more upon the same account.” 

“ August 4th.—On Saturday morning last, Mr. Kelly | 
and his wife, daughter of the Lady Bellew, who is | 
sister to the Ear] of Strafford, were seized with the said | 
Lady Bellew, at their apartment at the Cockpit, White- | 
hall, adjoining to the Duke of Roxburgh’s office, as they 
were going to France; and their goods which were | 
pack’d up to go along with them, were also seized and 
carried into the said office. The gentleman and two 
ladies are under a guard of six centinels, who are not 
to let any of their servants go out of the said apart- 
ment; and messengers with a guard, are gone to seize | 
the rest of their servants, who were set out in order to 
go to France.” 

People of quality were soon afterwards | 
taken up on the same charge. 

“ August 7.—'Tis said Captn. Kelly, who is still 
confin’d in the Tower, has made a considerable discovery. 

“Yesterday a gentleman of distinction of North 
Britain, was seized in Hyde Park by one of His Majesty’s | 
messengers.” 


Other journals mention that Captain Ketxy’s | 
aye had been seized, and also a vessel which | 

ad been prepared for his embarkation. The | 
Council sat at the Cockpit on the Sunday after 
his apprehension, to deliberate on this business, 


“Scarce a day passes without one or others being 
taken up on suspicion of practices against the govern- | 
ment; so that there are now about 30 persons in cus- | 
tody on that account.” } 

Several persons are mentioned as sent after 
on suspicion of treason. Among them was 
“Mr, Carre, a non-juring minister ;’’ but, 
when captured and searched, we are told that | 
the only documents of importance found about 


| persons, who had absconded, and who were 
A person of the name 


soon afterwards, <A journal of the 18th of 
of August mentions: 


‘We hear that Sample confess'’d before he made his 
escape that an insurrection was intended in London on 
the 2nd inst., in case the funeral of the late Duke of 
Marlborough had been perform’d as it was first intended ; 


| on the patiotic bearers. In the month of 


and that the same day some poison’d arrack was to have | 


been convey'd into the King’s cellar by means of him 
the said Sample. 

“ We are inform’d that on Saturday last, the Duke of 
Roxburghe and the Lord Townshend went to the Tower, 
and were there near half an hour with Mr. Cockran, a 
young gentleman who was lately brought to Town in 
custody from Scotland, and is confin’d in the room where 
the late Earl of Derwentwater was kept, nobody being 
allow’d either to see or speak with him.” 


Next, though very late in the scene, appears 
on the stage an eminent and distinguished 
personage, who was one of the principal plot- 
ters in the conspiracy, but who had hitherto, 
strange to say, been overlooked in the appre- 
hensions that had been made. 

“ London, August 25.—Yesterday, Dr. Francis Atter- 
bury, Lord Bishop of Rochester, was examined before a 
committee of the council of the Cockpit, Whitehall, and 
afterwards sent prisoner to the Tower.” 


(To be continu d.) 





PHILOSOPHY. 

The Passions of the Human Soul. By CHARLES 
Fourter. ‘Translated from the French by 
the Rev. Joun Reynett Moretyi. With 
Critical Annotations, a Biography of Fourier, 
and a General Introduction. By Hveu 
Douertry. In2 vols. London: Bailliere. 

The Leader, which is the very able and intel- 

ligent organ of Socialism in England, as it has 

been adopted by the most thoughtful and 
honest ot its votaries, in a notice of the work 
named above, thus describes the physical doc- 


him were his “ taylor’s bills,” | trines of its author, who, be it observed, is 


“ August 11.—Captn. Kelly is attended by two phy- 
sicians in the Tower.” 


“Capt. Halstead was taken away into custod yon | 


Saturday last.” 


A strict examination was at this time di- | 


rected to be made into the religion of all per- 
sons in the army, as Papists and Jacobites were 
suspected of being concealed there. 

No public account appears as yet to have 


been given as to the nature of the conspiracy, | 
but various surmises were abroad as to how it | 


was discovered : 

“Tt is said that some of the most considerable dis- 
coveries of the conspiracies lately on foot, are owing to 
a correspondence which a Lady of the first quality of 
France held with another great personage here of the 
same sex.” ; 


The ladies of high quality here alluded to, | 
/ | 8,000th year of its age. Our species consists of the 


were the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen 


Carotine of England, and the Queen of | 


France, who is said to have received informa- 
tion of the designs of the conspirators, and to 
have communicated them to the former. An- 
other journal mentions that the conspiracy in 
question was supported by no foreign prince or 
state,“ but only a few traders; one of which 


certainly betray’d them to the writer of The | 


among the most revered of the founders and 
promoters of their system : 


The stars, according to Fourier, are animated beings 
like men. They form groups and societies, and exercise 
the functions of procreation and industry like human 
individuals, Their ordinary industry consists in ever 
and anon producing new substances or combinations— 
new minerals, new vegetables, new animals—which they 
exchange with each other. Thus, the various sub- 
| stances on our globe are contributions to it from all the 
members of our particular solar system. The elephant, 
the oak, and the diamond, come from the Sun; the horse, 
| the lily, and the ruby from Saturn; the cow, the jonquil, 
| and the topaz from Jupiter; the dog, the violet, and the 
arth itself; and so on with 
All the members of 





opal, are indigenous to t 


| the an 





mals, plants, and minerals. 


our solar system are inhabited by beings like ourselves, 


| more or less advanced in faculty. 
| is the most highly gifted. The whole duration of our 
earth is to be 80.000 years, and it is now only about th: 

















‘he planet Mercury 


mixed progeny of sixteen inct races originally 
created—nine of which were placed in the « al 
seven in the American hemisphere. We are as y 
in a rude state; and in the process of time the whol 
| constitution of our earth, and of its inhabitants, w 
j sustain extraordinary changes. The polar ice will 
| disappear; the salt sea-water will be changed into a 


I 
kind of lemonade ; there will be a climate universally 
azreeable; new minerals will be created by the use 





which, in optical instruments, we shall sweep a greater 
horizon of our sphere than at present, and also see 
through what are now opaque bodies; new vegetables 
will be created with wonderful properties; and new 
animals will be created by means of which, w] 





en trained 


( 
immense rates, swim in the sea, or fly safely in the air. 
We shall also be able to hold telegraphic communications 
with the planets, the sun, and even the most distant 
stars—which last are not really so distant as they seem, 
for at present our solar system is begirt by a kind of 
vitiating filmy sphere or crystalline, which beats back 
the gaze of our eyes and telescopes, and renders all our 
melusions with respect t 
and nugatory. When the earth has reached its climax 
of improvement, it will begin to decline and go int 
second infancy; and, final] 
pletely run, it will discharg 
ings into some other pl 
old song in a higher strain. Meanwhile, men die 
and are born again by turns. When men die they 
go into an invisible world, or heaven, where they remain 
for a period the double of that during which they 
have lived on earth; then they re-enter other bodies 
and lead a new life—he who was formerly a king, re- 


¢ » the sidereal universe false 





y, when its course is com+ 
e its freight of human be- 
which will continue the 





appearing, perhaps, as a beggar, and vice versa. Lastly, 
all things and processes have 
Deity on principles of free and measured series; that is, 





been constructed by the 
either on principles of ordinary numerical sequence, I, 
2, 3, 4, 5, &e., or on a principle of recurring inter- 
vals and accords, analogous to that of the musical 





| scale. What is done according to free series, consti- 


tutes, as it were, tlle prose or rough work of the uni- 
verse; the measured or musical series has been reserved 
by nature for her grander efforts, her poetic exercita- 

112 are the favourite num- 





tions. The numbers 7 an 
bers of the Deity. 


If such, according to the confession of his 
disciples, be his physics, which are capable of 
examination, experiment, and proof, it may be 
well imagined how wild must be his meta- 


| physics, in which the field for the exercise of 


the fancy is so much wider. The Leader 
does, indeed, make an ingenious attempt to 
show that there is a certain class of minds who 
may be wild even to insanity upon all subjects 
capable of positive proof, and yet so profound 


| as to seize by intuition truths that lie beyond 


the region of evidence. We do not assert that 


| such minds may not be, but, according to all 


human experience, and the ordinary rules of 
common sense by which we are necessarily 
guided in our rejection or acceptance of philo- 
sophies, no less than cf meaner mattera, we 
cannot help, when we find a man mad upon 


| subjects in which his insanity is capable of be~ 


ing demonstrated, concluding him to be mad 
also upon subjects beyond the reach of positive 
experience. At all events, we should view 
with great mistrust, and be very slow to accept, 
his doctrines and theories upon subjects in 
which, according to all experiences of insanity, 
it is still more likely to prevail than in those 
affairs in which we actually witness its pre- 
sence, 

Thus, we conclude, and we doubt not our 
readers will come to the same conclusion, 
after perusing the above description from his 
disciple, the reviewer in The Leader, that 
Fourter was insane. There was more method 
in his madness, certainly, than usually is seen 
to attend that malady. But his was a dream- 
ing mania; those fancies which, in healthy 
minds, come and go—are enjoyed for a moment 
and banished when they wake from them— 
which they know to be fancies even while they 
indulge in them, and only treat as such, in him 
took the aspect of realities. It is a common 
phase of insanity—perhaps its characteristic, 
—to dream awake, and, because the dream is 
a waking one, to confuse it with other waking 
impressions from without, and so to believe it 
to be as real. This is the rational explanation 
of the visions both of Fouvrrer and of Swe- 
DENBouURG. It is not necessary to accuse 
either of them of intended imposture. W 
have no doubt that both believed most firmly 
the truth of the visions and revelations with 
which they favoured the world. Both were 
poets and something more, the difference be- 
tween the great poet and the mad philosopher 
being only this:—that the great poet has 
visions and describes them, but knows them to 
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be but dreams ; the mad philosopher dreams, 
and mistakes his fancies for realities—his self- 
produced visions for revelations. 

To sober sense, then, the insanity of Fount, 
as proved by The Leader’s sketch of his phy- 


| 


sical doctrines, will deprive his metaphysical | 


doctrines of all value and interest. It is quite 
certain that, at the best, they can be nothing 


more than imaginations. It is plain that he 
had not the power of reasoning in any matter 


presented by the senses ; how, then, could we 


expect to find reason prevailing in matters not | 


so palpably within its domain. And so it is: 
there is not a trace of reason or of argument 
in any portion of his works. He asserts, he 
dogmatizes—it is so, for I say it is so; never 
why it is so, or should be so. 

And yet it is to this very dogmatism that he is 
indebted for much of the influence which he has 
undoubtedly exercised. The reason is, that there 
are in the world few persons who can reason, 


| Latin, or who do so but imperfectly, and who are thus 


and a great many who, wanting the power to | 
. 7 . . ad 
form their own opinions, are attracted to those | 


which are the most confidently asserted. ‘The 
influence of dogmatism is enormous—far more 
than either philosophers or statesmen have be- 
lieved. 
prevented many errors of legislation, and saved 


A juster estimation of it would have | 


many a plausible theory of political and social | 


science from untimely wreck. 


It is the secret | 


of many a perplexing problem in ecclesiastical | 


and civil history; it is the foundation of the 


might of Rome, and of the success of the | 


Mormonites. 


that, to one person whom we can convince by 


We fear it to be but too true | 


argument, we can command three by a positive | 
assertion, even of things the most wild and 
absurd ; nay, not unfrequently, the more wild | 


and wonderful and absurd, the more readily 
@oes it find credit. ) 
minds, in all conditions of life, with whom cre- 
dulity is a pleasure, and who feel a positive 
satisfaction in the exercise of unquestionir 
and unreasoning faith. 

We are the more desirous of showing what 
Fourrer was, and the real value of his doc- 
trines, because the publication of his works, in 
two large and handsome volumes, is another 
indication of an increasing tendency among a 
really respectable and, in many respects, 
intelligent class of the community towards the 
organ of socialism. When these 


There isa large class of 


| | 
RIERISM, as developed in the two great volumes | 


upon our table, because it is impossible to | 
combat by argument mere unreasoned dogmas, | 
and also, because the facts admitted by his | 
disciples will, we think, satisfy our readers | 
that he was insane, and, therefore, unworthy | 
of serious refutation. 
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would otherwise be sealed against them ; and they are 
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saving a vast amount of time and labour that would 
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Dealings with the Inquisition: or Papal Rome, 
her Priests, and her Jesuits. With Impor- 
tant Disclosures. By the Rev. Giacinto 
Acuitur, D.D., late Prior and Visitor of 
the Dominican Order, Vicar of the Master 
of the Sacred Apostolic Palace, &c., &c. 
London: Hall and Co. 


Despite a tendency to exaggeration—traces 


|of anger and hatred, and an evident desire | 


were | 


eld only by men whose motives were per- | 


sonal, who sought to be leaders, or looked for 
the overthrow of the existing order of society 
because it did not satisfy their desires or their 
ambitions, we could only treat them with silent 
contempt. Argument would have been wasted 
upon those whose doctrines were conveniences 
and not convictions. But it is otherwise now 
that honester men have entered the field. We 
make to the conductors of, and contributors 
to, The Leader, the most cheerful and respect- 
ful recognition of their sincerity—no person 
will question their ability. But ‘such a com- 
bination of earnestness and intelligence in the 
promulgation of doctrines which are certainly 
totally subversive of society as at present 
constituted, whatever may be the ultimate 
good to be attained by a new order of things, 
makes it the bounden duty of those who not 
only dread the terrible process of destruction 
which must precede reconstruction, but who 
question the attainment of the promised good 


| 


| 


which is to be thus dearly bought, to buckle | 
on their armour and do battle boldly, but | 


fairly, on behalf of the social system so threat- 
ened with anarchy and annihilation. Socialism 
is invading the province of literature as well 
as of politics. It is pouring itself through 
many channels into the public mind. Its 
politics we must leave to the newspapers, but 
its philosophy is our legitimate province, and 
THe Lonpon Literary Journat can make 
no better return for the extraordinary acces- 
sion of public favour which has recently been 
accorded to it, and which continues to flow in 
a still increasing tide, than by meeting its 
missionary books fairly, and exposing — 
fallacies and answering their arguments. 


13 | 


| the services of the Church of Rome, his ini. 


to be deemed a martyr, Dr. Acurtxr has | 
produced an interesting book. _ It is a species | 
of autobiography, and details the history 
of his early life, his first connexion with | 


tiation and experiences as a priest, his per- 
secutions and his escapes. It appears that he 
was born in the year 1801. His youthful | 
tendencies, being a studious boy, were for the | 
learned leisure of the cloisters, which in Italy | 
attract the same class of dispositions as in 
England dedicate themselves to professor- 
ships or tutorships at Oxford and Cambridge. 
His taste was indulged, and he soon became 
a favourite with his spiritual pastors and 
masters. He was an apt scholar and was 
rapidly promoted. As a preacher he was very 
popular, and crowds flocked to listen to his | 
eloquence. He was appoimted first “a teacher” 
to his order, and then a Professor of Science 
at the Bishop’s College at Viterbo— Professor 
of Theology at the College of the Dominicans. 
If, in our own church, ability and zeal could 
be thus rewarded, it would occupy a more 
powerful position than now it does. Might 
we not, in this respect, learn something from | 
Rome? She rewards her good servants and 
offers inducements for the best services; we 
do not so, but on the contrary, so small is the 
inducement, that a well-known proverb has been 
founded on the fact. The clever and eloquent 
young priest attracted the notice of his 
ecclesiastical superiors. Pope Leo XIL, 
offered him the office of Deputy Master of | 
the Sacred Palace. Before he had reached | 
the scarcely mature age of thirty, he was | 
appointed Il Maestro Dominicano, a post of | 


| much dignity in his order, and to which few | 


men of fifty could have aspired. There was | 
no boundary now to the path opened to his 
ambition. He might have looked forward to 
the Cardinal’s hat or even to the Papacy it- | 
self, when doubts began to assail hismind. He 
was behind the scenes, and the conduct of his 
fellow priests so disgusted him that he was | 
induced to question the truth of a system | 
which could produce such results among its | 
ministers. Once questioning, the mind could | 
not stand still. He asked himself if tran- | 


were by whom the holy rite was performed, | 


tions which influence the mere spectator, but 
which the actor from habit cannot feel. The 
practice of confession also revolted him, and 
he could not satisfy himself that there was 
vested in him the power of absolution. Tor- 
tured by these doubts, he quitted Rome, that 
he might remove himself from the scenes of 
clerical misconduct which had given them the 
first stir. In vain; they still pursued him, 
The mind is not to be commanded at will: 
reason cannot be smothered. He sought to 
retire from a profession in which he could not 
continue without hypocrisy or apostacy. He 
petitioned the Pope to grant him letters of 
securalization, so as, at least, to quit the 
Dominican order, He then betook himself to 
Naples where he still more openly stated his 
heterodoxy. Here, in 1841, he was seized by 
the Inquisition. Unfortunately, in consequence 
of a promise exacted from him on his release, 
he has declined to record the story of his im- 
prisonment, He was ultimately discharged, 
as we infer, through some interference of a 
power without rather than from any failure of 
evidence, for, according to his own account of 
his previous life, he had very freely avowed 
his heterodoxy in Naples. From his short 
account of the proceedings we take one pas- 
sage : 
THE INQUISITION IN 1841. 

Another circumstance is worth relating. The two 
principal agents in my accusation were Ancarani (Head 
Inquisitor) and Cardinal Lambruschini. 

“We ought to burn this heretic alive,” said Ancarani, 
at one of the sittings of the Inquisition; at another he 
was a little more moderate, and only suggested my being 
sent to the galleys for life. The Cardinal asserted that 
I was not only a heretic, but a conspirator as well. In 
a meeting of Cardinals at the Holy Office, this dreamer 


| assured their Eminences and the Pope, that he could 


bring proof that I was a heretic in religion, a Freemason, 
a Carbonari, a member of a secret society, and I know 
not what besides. 

Several of the Cardinals who were persemally ac- 
quainted with me opposed his remarks; but he was 
obstinate in his assertions, declaring that he had papers 
in his possession, and expected others from Naples, 
which would prove the truth of what he advaneed. It 
appeared he was furnished with the fabricated documents 
of the monks, instigated by Ancarani, and expected to 
receive more of the same description. But above all, he 
hoped to gain possession of my private papers; for 
which object he had directed the Papal Nuncio at Naples 
to make a diligent search in my own house, and to for- 
ward all that he could lay his hands upon to Rome. 

The Nuncio could not refuse the Seeretary of State's 
order, but he was obliged to act through the agency of 
the Police; which was refused when it was understood 
I was in the hands of the Inquisition; for the Neapoli- 
tans have the greatest horror of that establishment, 
and, to their honour, would never allow of it among 
themselves, rising up in open revolt every time the Pope 
or the Bishops endeavoured to introduce it. It is an 
interesting fact, that the Minister of Police refused the 
Pope’s Nuncio permission to break into my private 
dwelling, and possess himself of my papers. I have 


| been assured that he said tothe Nuncio, “I have no 
| 


charge to prefer against Signor Achilli; he has lived in 
Naples quietly, and in obedience to the laws, and has 
gained great credit as a preacher; the Police have had 
no reason to suspect him of belonging to any secret 
society.” 

Cardinal Lambruschini made but a sorry figure before 
the Inquisition after this eveut; I fancy he was not 
very ready to come forward any more with his papers 
and precious documents. 


On his release he resolved to keep no fur- 
ther terms with the Church of Rome. His 
ambition then was to establish a free Pro- 
testant Church, to be called “ the Italian 
Church.” With this view he went to Malta, 


| counting on pecuniary aid from the English, 


but in this he was disappointed. When the 
revolution took place, and the Pope was ex- 


| pelled from the Holy City, and religious liberty 


proclaimed by the triumvirate, he hastened 
thither, hoping to avail himself of so favour- 
able an opportunity for establishing his Italian 
Church. When France so disgracefully in- 
terposed and brought back the fugitive Pope 
to his reluctant subjects, Acuiix1 did not, as 


their | substantiation could be true, seeing who they | he might have done, fly with others less likely 


to be obnoxious to the restored authorities. 


We do not enter upon the details of Fou- | and viewing the form apart from the associa- | He remained in Rome, relying on the promises 
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of the French, that the liberties of all should 
be respected. What that promise was worth 
the result showed ; arrests were made in all 
directions, and among the rest AcHILLI was 
seized and once more thrown into the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition. It was reported at 
the time that he had made his escape from his 
durance by a stratagem, but in truth it was 
effected by the French, probably with the 
consent of the Pope, desirous of being re- 
leased from so troublesome a prisoner. 


I walked into an antechamber, where I saw several 
sets of military garbs and accoutrements. Ina moment 
I found myself in the uniform of a French soldier. I 
proceeded towards the doors on the landing; ‘they were 
open; nota single individual anywhere to be seen, to 
oppose my egress. It was half after five in the even- 
ing, consequently dusk. 
suppose, in my situation would have done, and J did it 
with a smile of confidence and joy. I descended into 
the Piazza Minerva, passed through the Strada Pie di 
Marmo, the Piazza del Collegio Romano, and walked 
down the Corso, in my military garb. Unrecognized, 


uninterrupted, I arrived at a place where I changed my | 


Here I found money prepared for me; a passport 
soon ready, and at 


dress. 
and a carriage with post-horses wer 





seven in the evening I found myself beyond the walls of | 


Rome. 


Thus ends the story, and to this necessarily 
meagre outline of it we will now add a few 
passages that will have an independent in- 
terest, 

This is his account of 

THE INQUISITION AT ROME IN 1849. 

But let us inquire what is the Inquisition of the pre- 
sent day in Rome? It is the very same that was insti- 
tuted at the Council of Verona, to burn Arnold of 
Brescia; the same that was established, at the third 
Council of the Lateran, to sanction the slaughter of the 
Albigenses and the Waldenses, the massacre of the peo- 
ple, the destruction of the city; the same that ‘was 
confirmed at the Council of Constance, to burn alive two 
holy men, John Huss and Jerome of Prague; that which 
at Florence, subjected Savonarvla to the toriure; and 
at Rome condemned Aonio Paleario, and Pietro Car- 
nesecchi. 


Pope Caraffa, and of Fr. Michele Ghistieri, who built | 


the palace called the Holy Office, where so many victims 


fella sacrifice to their barbarity, and where at the pre- | 
sent moment the Roman Inquisition still exists. Its | 


The Black Book, or Prawis 


laws are always the same. 


Sacre Romane Inquisitioni, is always the model for | 
This book is a large | 


that which is to succeed it. 
manuscript volume, in folio, and is carefully preserved 


by the head of the Inquisition. It is called, Libro | 
Nero, the Black Book, because it has a cover of that | 


colour; or, as an Inquisitor explained to me, Libro 
Necro, which, in the Greek language, signifies “ the 
book of the dead.” 

In this book is the criminal code, with all the punish- 
ments for every supposed crime; also the mode of con- 
ducting the trial, so as toelicit the guilt of the accused; 
and the manner of receiving the accusations. I had 
this book in my hand on one occasion, as I have related 
above, and read therein the proceedings relative to my 
own case; and I moreover saw in this same volume, 
some very astounding particulars: for example, in the 
list of punishments I read concerning the bit, or, as it 


called by us, the mordacchia, which is a very simple | 


contrivance to confine the tongue, and compress it be- 
tween two cylinders composed of 


furnished with spikes. This horrible instrument not 


only wounds the tongue and occasions excessive pain, | 


but also, from the swelling it produces, frequently 
places the sufferer in danger of suffocation. 


as-blasphemy against God, the Virgin, the 
Pope. So that, according to the Inquisition, it is as 
great a crime to speak in disparagement of a pope, who 
may be a very detestable character, as to blaspheme the 
holy name of God. Be that as it may, this torture has 
been in use till the present period; and, to say nothing 


of the exhibitions of this nature which were displayed 
in Romagna, in the time of Gregory XVI. by the In- 
quisitor Ancarani—in Umbria, by Stefanelli, Salva, and 
others, we may admire the inquisitorial zeal of Car- 
dinal Feretti, the cousin of his present holiness, who 
condescended more than once to employ these means 
when he was Bishop of Rieti, and Fermo. 








And thus is conducted 


AN EXAMINATION BY THE INQUISITION. 


Concerning the method of conducting a process. I 
“With respeet to 
he examination, and the duty of the examiners—either 


read in the Libro Necro as follows: 





I did what any one else, I | 


It is the self-same Inquisition with that of | 


iron and wood, and 


This | pr 
torture is generally lad recourse to in cases considered | 
Saints, or the | 


from his 


Me 


the prisoner confesses, and he is proved gui 
own confession; or he does not confess, and is equally 
| guilty on the evidence of witnesses. If a prisoner con- 
fesses the whole of what he is accused, i 
questionably guilty of the whole; but if he cot 
only a part, he ought still to be regarded as g 
the whole, since what he has confessed proves | 
capable of guilt as to the other points of accu 
And here the precept is to be kept in view, ‘no one is 
obliged to condemn himself, nemo tene‘ur prodere se 
ipsum. Nevertheless, the judge should do all in his 
| power to induce the culprit to confess, since confession 
| tends to the glory of God. 
the glory of God requires that no one particular should 
be omitted, not even a.mere attempt; so the judge is | 
bound to put in force, not only the ordinary means 
which the Inquisition affords, but whatever may enter 








into his thoughts, as fitting to lead to a confession. | 
| Bodily torture has ever been found the most salutary 
and efficient means of leading to spiritual repentance. | 
Therefore the choice of the most befitting mode of 
torture is left to the Judge of the Inquisition, whi 
determines according to the age, the sex, and the con- 
| stitution of the party. He will be prudent in its use, 
| always being mindful at the same time to procure what 





is required from it—the confession of the delinquent. 
If, notwithstanding all the means employed, the unfo 
|} tunate wretch still denies his guilt, he is to be con- | 
sidered as a victim of the devil; and, as such, deserves 
| no compassion from the servants of God, nor the pity or | 
| indulgence of holy mother Church: of per- 





he is a son 


dition. Let him perish, then, among the damned, and 
| let his place be no longer found among the living.” 


Acniui relates an incident which occurred 
to himself. A lady came to him, mistaking 
| him for another Acuitx1, who was connected 
with the Inguisition, and falling on her face | 
and kissing his feet implored him to save her 
| from damnation, as he alone could. Having 
| explained the mistake the lady thus stated hex 

| Case: 
THE CONFESSOR AND THI 
| 








MOTHER. 


“Tt is not quite a year since, that I was f oing, about 


| the time of Easter, according to my usual custom, to 






confess my sins to my parish } 
| acquainted with m l 





elf and all my family, began to 
| interrogate me respecting my son, the only one I have, | 
a young man twenty-four years of age, full of patriotic | 
ardour, but with little respect for the priests. It 
| happened that I observed to the curate that notwith- | 
standing my remonstrances, my son was in the habit of 
saying that the business of a priest was a complete 
deception, and that the head of the impostors 

the Pope himself. Would I had never have told him! The 
curate would hear no further. ‘It is your duty,’ said 
he, ‘to denounce your son to the Inquisition” I 
what I felt at this intimation! 
‘Such is the case,’ observed he, ‘there is n 





| 


} 





was 








agine 


To be the accuser of my 





own son! 





help for it—I cannot absolve you, neither ean any one 
| else until the thing is done. And, indeed, from every one 


} j : ; 
| else I have had the same refusal. It is now twelve 


| months since I have received absoluti: and in this 
h me, Ter 





resent year many misfortunes have be 
] A ) 
lays ago I tried i i 


1 







and prom 





| but it was all in vain, until I had 
} inquired then to whom I ought 
| accusation. And I was told to the 
| of the Holy Office, and they 
| Twice already have I been 


hameda youl 


», with the 








oing what was required of me, and as of 


} : : 
| recollected thet I was a mother, and was overwhelmed 


with horror at the idea. On Sunday last 





| church, to pray to the Virgin, tl 
aid me through this difficulty; and I I 
| when I had recited the rosary in her honour, I turned to 
y also to the Son, saying: ‘O Lord Jesus, thou wert 








also accused before the chief priests, by a trai 

2; but thou didst not permi 

| should take part in that ac i 
= 


|also am a mother, and although 












whilst thou wert most just, do not, I implo 

we that his own mother should 1 
quire that dis own I her snoula ve 
Vhilst I was making this prayer the preaching 


I inquired the preacher’s name, and they told me 
I feigned to pay attention to the 
wholly OC cupied in loo £ 
many sighs, that I was under the 
to you my own child. In the midst of my ag i 
thought suddenly relieved me, I did not see the In 
quisitor in your countenance. Young, animated, and 
| with marks of sensibility, it seemed that you would not 











be too harsh with my son; I thought at 
you first to correct him yourself, to t 
threaten him, without inflict ent 


upon him.” 


Wives are not only encouraged but en- 





| 
| might receive absolution, that I would denounce my son; | 
ie a 


to me at Viterbo, to accuse her husband 


And as the respect due to | 


} their husbands to the Inquisition. 


ll | three months, to sell all their possessions in land 








joined to denounce their husbands. Dr. 
AcHILLI says, after narrating a terrible in- 


| stance of this : 





lo pervert the 1 ul feelings of heart, so as to 
I to accuse her hu 1, but to 





spy out his most secret thoughts, the very inmost of his 

id, and to disclose what might peril his very life! I 
have given but one instanee, but 1 could relate many 
more of the same character. The wife of a bri 
whose name I never knew, about the same time, came 
I y order of her 
She came from Vitorchiano, a fief of the 
I sent her away, however, telling her 
I had nothing to do with the Inquisition. Several came 
to me from other parts—no fewer than four or five; 
and all these were wives, who had come to denounce 


Kuayer, 


confessor. 


Roman Senate. 





I took care to give 
them all the same answer. And if so many cases of 
this sort came to my own knowledge, how many more 
Vicars 
themselves, or to the Inquisitors of the Holy Office! 


must there not have been, who have applied to th 


And powers, such as these, are of course 
often employed for the vilest purposes. 


THE INQUISIVOR OF ANCONA. 
In the year 1842, in the month of September, having 
Roman 1 ona, from which 
place I embarked for C 


stay in the former place, that 





States 





to persuade two virtuous girls to accus : 
some alleged profanation, in order to have a pretext for 
his imprisonment. The Inquisitor was angry with this 
honest man, because he had forbidden him his house; 
and thought by throwing him into prison, to be able at 
to visit the neices, imagining they were 
But they were much 





all hours 
favourably disposed towards him. 








etter th was; they threaten ith publish- 
ng his dishonest proposals, and so the matter ended. 
hissame Inquisitor is famous for his persecution of 
the Jews. His « against them, published in 1843, 
is ywn to all the world. In it all the Jews under his 





jurisdiction—that is, not only those of Ancona, who are 
UOsimo, Sue 


iin the 


numerous, but these. also of Pesai 


ia, Loretto, &c.—are ordered, 


very 





&c. under penalty of confiscation; within eight 
abandon all their shops outside the Ghetto; and 
| ir Chris- 








three days to. dismiss from their hous« 





| tian servants, both male and female, even the nurses of 


their children. They were prohibited to sleep a single 
night out of the Ghetto; tc 


nunication v 


take a 
old any com! i Christ 
shame and disgrace of the Inquist 
these children of Israel and of Judah 
| ed from rit the Psal 
f the d 








Compare our own Protestant Church with 

his, and who will not thank Gop for the 
"ian 
Reformation ? 


Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and 
Soret. ‘Translated from the German by 
Joux Oxenrorp. In 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1850. 


[FOURTH NOTICE.] 


We return, according to promise, for some 
further? gleanings from this, th: most 
pregnant with thought of any which it has 
fallen to our lot to review since this journal 
commenced its labours, eight years ago. 
GoreTHE was profoundly impressed with the 


opinion that labour is the only road to excel- 


book 


; + = | 
lence. Genius must be cultivated, or it will 
not yield its fruits in perfection. 

LABOUR THE PATH TO FAME. 
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He repeats and illustrates his opinion as to 
SUBJECTS FOR POETRY. 

“The poet,” said Goethe, “ il the I ilar, 
and he should, if there be an thus 
represent the Universal. The Eng is €x- 
cellent for poetry, because it is s thing genuine, 
healthy, and, therefore, universal, which repeats itself 


over and over again. The French history, « 
trary, is not for as it ré S 
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cannot come again. The literature of the French, so 
far as it is founded on that era, stands as something 
of merely particular interest, wl must grow old 
with time.” 





These are 
GOETH E'S EXPERIENCES. 


“TY could never,” said he, “ have known so well how 


paltry men are, and how little they care for really high | 


aims, if I had not tested them by my scientific re- 
searches. Thus I saw that most men only care for 
science so far as they get a living by it, and that they 
worship even error when it affords them a subsistence. 

In belles lettres it is no better. There, too, high aims 
and genuine love for the true and sound, and for their 
diffusion, are very rare phenomena. One man cherishes 
and tolerates another, because he is by him cherished 
and tolerated in return. True greatness is hateful to 
them; they would fain drive it from the world, so 
that only such as they might be of importance in it. 
Such are the masses; and the prominent individuals 
are not better.” 

A SIMILE. 


Shakspeare gives us golden apples in silver dishes. 
We get, indeed, the silver dishes by studying his works; 
but, unfortunately, we have only potatoes to put into 
them. 


Here, again, on a theme that never wearied 
him— 

SHAKSPEARE. 

“ Macbeth,” said Goethe, “ is Shakspeare’s best acting 
play, the one in which he shows most understanding 
with respect to the stage. But would you see his mind 
unfettered, read ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ where he treats 
the materials of the ‘ Iliad’ in his own fashion.” 


Suggestive of profound reflection is the fol- 
lowing. Is it true? 
SIGNS OF PROGRESS AND DECAY. 


I will now tell you something which you will often 
find confirmed in your experience. All eras in a state 


of decline and dissolution are subjective; on the other | 


hand, all progressive eras have an objective tendency. 
Our present time is retrogade, for it is subjective: we 
see this not merely in poetry, but also in painting, and 
much besides. Every healthy effort, on the contrary, 
is directed from the inward to the outward world, as 
you will see in all great eras, which have been really in 
a state of progression, and all of an objective nature. 


This, it will be remembered, is CARLYLE’s | 
theory, as developed in his most remarkable 
work; his Essay, entitled Characteristics, 
which appeared some years since in the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

The next is so applicable to ourselves at this 
time, and will be felt by all reviewers in 
Literary Journals to be so true, that we extract 
it as a guide for our modern critics. 





TOO MANY POETS. | 


The whole mischief proceeds from this, that poetical 
culture is so widely diffused in Germany that nobody 
now ever makes a bad verse. The young poets who 
send me their works are not inferior to their prede- 
cessors, and, since they see these praised so highly, 
they cannot understand why they are not praised also. 
And yet we cannot encourage them, when talents of the 
sort exist by hundreds; and we ought not to favour 
superfluities while so much that is useful remains to be 
done. Were there a single one who towered above 
all the rest, it would be well, for the world can only be 
served by the extraordinary. 


Again, he insists upon the necessity of 
THE EDUCATION OF GENIUS, 


At table, the ladies praised a portrait by a young 
painter. “What is most surprising,” they added, “he has 
learned everrthing by himself.” This could be seen 
particularly in the hands, which were not correctly and 
artistically drawn. “We see,” said Goethe, “that the 
young man has talent: however, you should not praise, 
but rather blame him, for learning every thing by him- | 
self. A man of talent is not born to be left to himself, 
but to devote himself to art and good masters, who 
will make something out of him. I have lately read a | 
letter from Mozart, where, in reply to a baron who had | 











sent him his composition, he writes somewhat in this | 
fashion :— 

“ You dillettanti must be blamed for two faults, since 
two yon generally have; either you have no thoughts 
of your own, and take those of others, or, if you have 





| 
! 
} 
| 
{ 





| for the moment.” 


| he meant no mystery, had no pervading idea, 








THE CRITIC 


Is not this capital ? and does not this fine renfark, 
which Mozart makes about music, apply to all other 
arts. 


What exquisite satire, yet what profound 

truth, is there in this on 
PROSE AND POETRY. 

Some reflections were here made upon the produc- 
tions of our newest young poets, and it was remarked 
that scarce one of them had come out with good prose. 
“That is very easily explained” said Goethe: “ to write 
prose, one must have something to say; but he who 
has nothing to say can still make verses and rhymes, 
where one word suggests the other, and at last some- 
thing comes out, which, in fact, is nothing, but looks as 
if it were something.” 





Listen now to 
GOETHE ON MOLIERE. 


“T have known and loved Moliére,” continued Goethe, 
“from my youth, and have learned from him during 
my whole life. I never fail to read some of his plays 
every year, that I may keep up a constant intercourse 
with what is excellent. It is not merely the perfectly 
| artistic treatment which delights me; but particularly 
| the amiable nature, the highly-formed mind, of the 
| poet. There is in him a grace and a feeling for the 
| decorous, and a tone of good society, which his innate 

beautiful nature could only attain by daily intercourse 
| with the most eminent men of his age. Of Menander, 
| I only know the few fragments; but these give me so 
high an idea of him, that I look upon this great Greek 
as the only man who could be compared to Moliére.” 





ISOLATED MEN, 


but no trace of a similar direction and a common 
interest; each one, as an isolated being, goes his own 
way, without sympathising at all in the exertions of 
| Sthers. They seem to me like billiard balls, which run 
| blindly by one another on the green cover, without 
| knowing anything of each other; and which, if they 
come in contact, only recede so much the farther from 
one another. 


We see men who are, to a certain extent, important, 
| 


How exquisitely delicate a bit of criticism is 

this on 
SHAKSPEARE'S INCONSISTENCIES. 

“ Generally,” continued Goethe, “we must not judge 
too exactly and narrowly of the pencil touches of a 
painter, or the words of a poet: we should rather con- 
template and enjoy a work of art that has been pro- 
duced in a bold and free spirit, and, if possible, with 
the same spirit. 

Thus, it would be foolish, if, from the words of 
Macbeth— 

“ Bring forth men children only!” 


the conclusions were drawn that the lady was a young 
creature who had not yet borne any children. And it 
would be equally foolish if we were to go still further, 
and say that the lady must be represented on the stage 
as a very youthful person. 

Shakspeare, by no means, makes Macbeth say these 
words to show the youth of the lady; but these words, 
like those of Lady Macbeth and Macduff, which I 
quoted just now, are merely introduced for rhetorical 
purposes, and prove nothing more than that the poet 
always makes his character say whatever is proper, 
effective, and good in each particular place, without 
troubling himself to caleulate whether these words may, 
perhaps, fall into apparent contradiction with some 
other passage. 

Shakspeare, in writing his pieces, could hardly have 
thought that they would appear in print, so as to be 
told over, and compared one with another; he had 
rather the stage in view when he wrote; he regarded 
his plays as a lively and moving scene, that would pass 
rapidly before the eyes and ears upon the stage, not as 
one that was to be held firmly, and carped at in detail. 
Hence, his only point was to be effective and significant 


GoreThe has destroyed for ever a whole 
library of conjectures as to the idea with which 
Faust was written. Itis a French notion, that 
every work embodies an idea, and commen- 
tators have spilled oceans of ink in seeking to 
penetrate GOETHE’s imagined mystery. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, here preserved, 


and followed no plan. Hear him: 


GOETHE'S ACCOUNT OF FAUST. 


Then they come and ask, “ What idea I meant to 
embody in my Faust? As if I knew myself, and 
could inform them. From heaven, through the world, 


only a course of action. And, further, that the devil 
loses the wager, and that a man, continually struggling 
from difficult errors towards something better, should 
be redeemed, is an effective, and, to many, a good en- 
lightening thought; but it is no idea which lies at the 
foundation of the whole, and of every individual scene, 
It would have been a fine thing, indeed, if I had strung 
so rich, varied, and highly diversified a life as I have 
brought to view in Faust upon the slender string of one 
pervading idea. . 

“Tt was, in short,” continued Goethe, “not in my 
line, as a poet, to strive to embody anything abstract. 
I received in my mind impressions, and those of 
sensual, animated, charming, varied, hundred-fold kind, 
just as a lively imagination presented them; and I had, 
as a poet, nothing more todo than artistically to round 
off and elaborate such views and impressions, and by 
means of a lively representation so to bring them for- 
ward that others might receive the same impression in 
hearing or reading my representation of them.” 


We conclude, at least for the present, for 
we may yet again turn to these pages, with 
GoOETHE’s view of the advantages of 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE, 


We are weakest in the esthetic department, and 
may wait long before we meet such a man as Carlyle, 
It is pleasant to see that intercourse is now so close 
between the French, English, and Germans, that we 
shall be able to correct ome another. ‘This is the 
greatest use of a world-literature, which will show 
itself more and more. 

Carlisle has written a Life of Schiller, and judged 
him as it would be difficult:for.a German to judge him. 
On the other hand, we are clear about Shakspeare and 
Byron, and can, perhaps, appreciate their merits better 
than the English themselves. 








Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
Esq., with a Life and Notes. By RicHarpb 
Lorp Braysrooke. ‘Third edition, con- 
siderably enlarged. In. 5 vols. Vol. II. 
London: Colburn. 


Tus second volume of the new, enlarged, and 
very cheap edition of this most curious and 
interesting of books, contains the diary from 
the year 1662 to the year 1665. Our readers 
may not be aware that the first edition was 
very much curtailed, the editor omitting a 
great deal which he deemed to be too trivial 
for publication. But it was found upon 
experiment that the principal value of this 
strange revelation of a man’s thoughts and 
acts lay in its trivialities: they showed the 
man and pictured the times in which he lived 
better than even the more important occur- 
rences. So in this edition the noble editor has 
presented the world with the entire of the 
Diary, thus immensely adding to its present 
interest and permanent value. This odd book 
will live and be read and enjoyed when the 
works of better and greater men are forgotten. 
Such is our human interest in whatever con- 
cerns humanity—so profound is our curiosity 
to learn the veritable feelings and doings of 
another human being—that this narrative of a 
vain coxcomb’s life, thus unreservedly revealed, 
will outlive most of the productions of genius ! 





VOYAGES AND TRAVERS, 


A Year on the Punjab Frontier in 1848-49. 
By Major Hersert B. Epwarpes, C.D., 
H.E.LC.S. In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


Masor Epwarpes divides his subject into 
two parts. In the first he describes his ex- 
periences during the “busy year,” spent by 
him “on an important frontier in a country 
and at a crisis which have excited the natural 
attention of Englishmen,” and throughout 
which period, as he informs us, he was “ with 
never any certainty of life for four and twenty 
hours.” Inthe second part, he gives a very 
full and accurate account of the war against 
Moo traJ down to its termination inthe taking 
of Mooltan. The first division is by far the 
most interesting, not only because there is 
more freshness in the subject, but because it 
is entirely a personal narrative. We see the 
brave young soldier occupying a post of extra- 
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his duties with the resolute calmness and fear- 
lessness which are the characteristics of British 
courage, and by dint of those qualities com- 
manding the respect of the fierce tribes he was 
commissioned to subdue, and effecting by 
moral force more even than could have been 
done by any amount of carnage and victory. 





Of course, his moral force was backed by | 
physical force, or it would not have been of | 
little worth, for the uncivilized must first feel | 
an awe of his physical power before they will 
treat a man with pwnd of respect to listen to 
him; but it needs the power of mind to secure | 
the permanent influence which the sword has | 
commanded in the beginning. | 
Major Epwarpss states, as the result of his | 
experience, which, though short, has been | 
various, and in circumstances peculiarly quali- | 
fied to put his principle to the test, that the | 
world is better than we are wont to believe, 
that men everywhere are more truly trust- 
worthy than we are apt to suppose; but that 
is conditioned upon our trusting them. We | 
have no doubt that in this spirit of trustfulness | 
lies the secret of command. Suspect a man 


and he has an instant desire to circumvent 
you: he almost reconciles it to his conscience | 
that, if he is not trusted, he may deceive you if 
he can. On the other hand, show that you | 
have perfect confidence in a man, let him feel 
and know that you trust him, and there are 
few who will be faithless. His manliness is 
enlisted on your side; you double upon him 
the obligation of duty; you impose a check 
in his own mind more powerful than any 
amount of watchfulness by which you could 
surround him. Major Epwarpes found it to 
be thus among the barbarous tribes of the 
frontier of the Punjab: we have found it to | 
be so in our own country. It is a truth worth | 
remembering, for it saves a world of trouble | 
and anxiety in the business of life. 

Major Epwarpes teaches another lesson. 
He has witnessed war in its worst form. In | 
one year he was in three pitched battles, 
two seiges, and skirmishes without number. 
But does this sharpen his desire for war? On 
the contrary, he concludes his interesting 
record of this active year with this remark : 
“ Very earnestly do I hope that all my future 
life may be given to the less glorious but more 
useful arts of peace.” 

His descriptions of the wild tribes among 
whom the greater part of that stirring year was 
spent are extremely curious and interesting, 
and many of them are entirely new contribu- 
tions to our stores of ethnology. We see 
them, as it were, reduced to order before our 
eyes, and we watch with breathless excitement 
the progress of the well-planned and vigorous 
enterprise by which they were converted from 
bitterest enemies into obedient subjects, if not 
into actual friends, One of the most powerful 
weapons for accomplishing this was a somewhat | 
Strange one in the diplomacy either of war or | 
peace—perfect truthfulness. It would seem | 
that the Asiatics are such habitual liars that | 
they disbelieve everything that is said, rather | 
holding with TaALLEYRAND that “ speech 
was given us to disguise our thoughts.” At | 
first, when they were treated with by the | 
British, they followed the rule of their country, | 
and put no faith in any promise or statement. 
But Major Epwarpes persevered, and when 
they found that he did speak the very truth, | 
and that they might rely upon his words more 
than upon the oaths of their own countrymen, | 
they were astonished, and speedily showed | 
their surprise and satisfaction by their conduct. | 
Another proof this of a maxim which cannot | 
be too frequently repeated and enforced by | 
example, that honesty is wisdom as well as | 
virtue. 

The second volume, detailing the events of 
the seige and capture of Mooltan, is less 
interesting than the first, for it is less of a 
personal narrative, the incidents are borrowed | 
more from others, and in themselves they are 
not so new to us. The journals had already | 
made the events of that campaign familiar to 
all readers of the newspapers. Nevertheless, | 


| 





| were “only two Hindoos, who had gone out without a 


| amulet, and has cowry shells (the lowest denomination 


Major Epwarpes has brought together all | under the real one; they then offered to buy them from 
that is to be gathered, introducing much from | him, and cheated him dreadfully; and, lastly, they eol- 
his own personal observations and from original | lected the tithes from the people who were equally igno- 
sources. It is only by comparison with the | rant, and took one hundred for fifty, backed by the 
first volume that the second is wanting in soldiers of the very Mullick to whom they had given fifty 
interest. It is never slow. | for one hundred, If the landowner was distressed, the 
The writer introduces himself in the cha- | sured a = en "age for the 
racter of Lieutenant Epwarprs, who was if the debt ‘vaneueaiane “e hg epee Pr 
appointed aid-de-camp to Lord GouGH on justice by bribing his friend the Mullick. an iy ° 
account of his activity and knowledge of the | Living then, though they did in fear and trembling, 
native languages, and already he had distin- | unable to display the very wares they wished to sell, 
guished himself in the field in the first Sikh | burying the profit that they made in holes in the fields 
war. He was appointed to the command at | and under the hearthstones of their houses, marrying 
Bunnoo, with a small army of horse and foot, | wives only by sufferance, keeping them only if they 
led by the Sikh general, CorrLANDT, acting | Were ugly, and worshipping their gods by stealth, the 
under his directions. His duties were to pacify | Hindoos of Bunnoo can still not be said to have been 
the country and collect the taxes. Although | objects of pity, for their avarice made them insensible 
. to the degradation of their position, and they derived 
he found the people prepared for violence, and | ¢. pall wd rape ped 7 : 
rom the gradual accumulation of wealth a mean equi- 
resolved to fight, by good management he con- | jon for native country, civil liberty pate parte so 
trived to obtain his end without so much as a} frecdom. iii pars er 
contest. The people were actually prevailed 
upon to throw down their walls and fortifica- 
tions, and to pay the taxes without a murmur, 
and as a final triumph of this admirable dip- 
lomacy, to erect for their masters a fortification 
which was to be garrisoned as their protection 
against themselves. In this manner, and with 
the same success, he marched through a large 
extent of the frontier, everywhere securing 
obedience and restoring tranquillity and order. | 9"— Pebppade ee eee de - 
Yet such is the injustice with which merit is | The Doorfinees Oe See 56 Se SE, Se 
° '; | power on earth should prevent them from being first in 
rewarded, that for these important serv ICES; | the fray; and, though I succeeded in calling them in, 
infinitely more valuable, and exhibiting “| and keeping them with the rest of the party, they still 
greater amount of real courage and ability, he | whirled their guns over their heads, and shouted valour- 
received no honour, and was not even thanked | ously that the would eat up the Nassurs. 
by the government, and but for the accident of | But the Nassurs seemed in no hurry to be eaten, and 
a gallant act, in a subsequent battle, he would | turned out, at the baying of the dogs and the shouts of 
probably to this day have remained unrewarded | the Doordnees, like a nest of hornets, with juzails, 
and unknown; the reputation of the result | swords, clubs, and even stones. / 
being enjoyed by the authorities who had sent | _ I thought the best chance I had was to make 7 
him, and not by the arm and head which had po os ast, ee epee 
. lem round t& e reg ») eB sNASSI é y é £0 
actually accomplished the work. them between it and the hill, under a aie fire 
But it is time to let Major Epwa RDES speak of bullets, which did little or no harm; then, beckoning 
for himself. The reader will be impatient of | \ i+, my hand to the Nassurs, I told Kaloo Khan to 
an introduction that so long detains him. We | chout to them, in Pushtoo, to surrender: a barefaced 
first present his account of proposition, to which the Nassurs replied only with a 
handsome volley of both bullets and abuse. “ Come 
on,” they cried, “come on, you Feringhee dog, and 
In Bunnoo the position of the Hindoos was peculiarly | don't stand talking about surrender!” In truth, it 
degraded, for they lacked the interested friendship of a | was no time, for the fire was getting thick; so, seeing 
regular and needy government, and became entirely | nothing else left, I drew my own sword, took a tight 
dependent on the individual Mullicks who harboured | hold of a chain bridle, given me prophetically by Rey- 
them in their forts. They could not indeed venture | nell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Zal, and calling on all 
outside the walls, or visit their brethren in other forts | behind me to follow, plunged into the camp. 
without a safeguard from their own chief, who con- The attacking party always has such an advantage 
ducted and brought them back, and was paid for his | that I am quite sure, if our men had followed up, few 
protection. Once when I was encamped in the Soorau- | as they were, they might have either seized or killed 
nee tuppehs, two half-buried human bodies were dis- | Shahzid; but it shames me to relate, that out of seventy 
covered, whose wounds bore evidence of the violence of | or eighty, not fifteen charged, and scarcely a dozen 
their death. Iwas afraid they were some of my own | reached the middle of the camp. 
men, and instant inquiry was made in camp; when The dozen was composed of Muhommud Alim Khan 
some Bunnoochees came forward to explain that they | (I think I see him now with his blue and gold shawl 
turban all knocked about his ears!) Kaloo Khan, and 
Lumsden’s Duffadar ot' Guides; each backed by a few 
The only officer non-inrentus was 


As a specimen of his daring, we take the 
following :— 

AN ADVENTURE. 

The grey dawn was just removing the friendly veil 
that had hitherto concealed us, the watch-fires of the 
mountaineers were dying out, and we could see the 
savage Cabul dogs of the merchants spring up from 
| beside the ashes, before their accursed howl of alarm 
and warning reached our ears. 


[oy 


cr 


THE HINDOOS OF BUNNOO. 


guard to collect some debts!” No Hindoo in Bunnoo | 
was permitted to wear a turban, that being too sacred a | faithful henchmen. 
symbol of Muhommudanism; and a small cotton skull- | the Sikh Russaldars. The mélée, therefore, was much 
cap was all that they had to protect their brains from the | thicker in our neighbourhood than was at all pleasant, 
keen Bunnoo sun. When they came into our camp they | and how we ever got out out of it is unaccountable; but 
made a holiday of it, brought a turban in their pockets | we did, after cutting our way from one end to the other 
and put it on with childish delight when they got inside | of the Nassur camp. Somewhere about the middle of 
the lines. If any Hindoo wished to celebrate a marriage { it a tall ruffian, whom I was told afterwards was Shah- 
in his family he went to his Mullick for a licence as | rad’s brother, walked deliberately at me with his juzail, 
regularly as an English gentleman to Doctors’ Commons, | and sticking it into my stomach, so that the muzzle 
and had to hire the Mullick’s soldiers also to guard the | almost pushed me out of my saddle, fired! The priming 
procession, and fire a few de joie. Notwithstanding all | flashed in the pan, and as he drew back the juzail I cut 
these outward dangers and disabilities, the Hindoo in | him full over the head; but I might as well have hit a 
his inmost soul might hold “ high carnival,” for assuredly | cannon ball, the sword turned in my hand; and the 
he was the moral victor over his Muhommadan masters. | Nassur, without even re-setting his turban, commenced 
I do not remember a single chief in Bunnoo who could | repriming his juzail, an operation which I did not stay 
either read or write, and, what is much rarer among | to see completed. Between 1845 and 1849 there was 
natives, very few indeed could make a mental calculation. | no lack of peril on the Punjaub frontier, and I, like all 
Every chief, therefore, kept Hindoos about his person as | the rest, had my share; but I have always looked back 
general agents and secretaries. Bred up to love money 1 


to the moment when that juzail missed fire as the one 
from his cradle, the common Hindoo cuts his first tooth | of all my life when I looked death closest in the face. 
on a rupee, wears a gold mohur round his neck for an 


On getting out to the fresh air again I looked round 
and found myself with two men, one of whom was a 
of his god) given him to play with on the floor. ‘The | highwayman I had pardoned a week or ten days before. 
multiplication-table, up to ene hundred times one hun- | The brave Dooranees and Sikhs might be seen circling 
dred, is his first lesson; and out of school he has two | and curvetting round the circumference of the camp, 
pice given to him to take to the bazaar and turn intoan | handsomely followed up by the enet and I was think- 
anna before he gets his dinner; thus educated, Hindoos, | ing what course to pursue when my eye fell on the 
of all others, are the best adapted for middlemen, and | Nassur herd of camels tied down in a ring. “ Now, 
the Bunnoochee Mullick found in them a useful and | said I to the highwayman, “the victory is ours after 
double-edged tool. They calculated the tithes due to | all,” and away we both dashed at the camels, whose 


him from the tuppeh, and told him a false total much | long necks were already bobbing about with fright, like 
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reese lk it of a market basket. 

umned, and tore themselves free from their fastenings; 
and I put a lot em before me, and drove them off 
if I had y life been a moss trooper, my friend 
hief ‘ing heart and soul into the business, and | 

the I sional poke with his spear, which 
SC em stepping out gloriously. The Nassurs, who | 
were in cha yelled like demons, and one “took up a | 
rock,” as Homer would have said (a great stone as big 

as wn head), and hurled it at me with such goo 
aim that it hit me below the knee, and would have | 


unhorsed me if 
had not put his 
back again into the saddle. The heroes outside now 


joined us, and very glad I was to see them, for the 


whole swarm of angry Nassurs were in hot pursuit of 


their camels. The Sikh runaways, at this point, did 
something to make amends; forming line in the rear 
behind us, and keeping off the Nassurs with their mus- 
ketry till we had pricked the spoil quite out of reach, 
when they gallopped up to us, and left the Nassurs 


le nt thie wletin 





Here is a sketch of another nomadic tribe :-— 


THE VIZEEREES. 









The Viz ribes, expelled from their own stony 
and pine-clad mountains by the snow, yearly set before 
them their flocks of broad-tailed sheep and goats, and 
strings of woolly camels and curved-eared horses, to 
migrate to the sheltered plains of Bunnoo. Here they 


black blankets or reed mats on the bare 


earth, over two sticks set up like the letter T, the four 


stretch their 





sides draggling on the ground, or fastened with a stone 
if the wind gets high. Under this miserable shelter 
huddle men, women, and children, afraid neither of the 
rain’s cold nor the sun’s hot beams, and in happy igno- 


Erom the corner of the tent 
a hill sheep-dog peeps out and 
ered donkey and sick goat left at 
me with th 1en while the flocks are out at graze. 
Tall and stately as a pine, the daughter of the moun- 











all 












tains stands at the tent-door in her indigo-dyed petti- 
coat and hood, smiling on the gambols of her naked 
brats, or else sits down and rubs out corn for her lord 
who is The men, stout, fierce, and fearless of | 
man or and clad in shaggy cloaks of brown 


1" ; . 4 2 
camel’s- re out the herds to feed, and, with long 








and, and burning match, lie full-length along 
and listen for strange footfalls on the hori- 


1 an enemy approach, the discharge of a 
ilock would be heard over the whole plain, 


an non thousands of the tribe to the point where | 
danger threatened or plunder allured. Such were the 
people whose gipsy-like encampments strewed the 
Thull at the time I speak of, 


For this, however, he was afterwards taken | 


to task by his commanding officer. 
Although long, we must present a portion 


of his singularly vigorous and spirited account | 
of the battle in which he won, by his gallantry, | 
the honours that were bestowed upon him with | 
It should be premised that | 


no niggard hand. 
the artillery had not yet come up, and that 
every moment they were expecting a general 
charge from the enemy, the result of which 
must have been their annihilation. 


THE BATTLE OF KINEYREE, 


Imploring 


ordered I 





7 
i 





jdar Kh and all the chiefs and officers 


who had horses, to mount, and, forming themselves into 


a compact body, charge down on the rebel cavalry, and | 


endeavour to drive them back upon the foot. “ Put off 
the fight,” I whisperred to Foujdar, “or not a man of us 
will leave this field,” 

Gladly did those brave men get the word to do a deed 
so desperate; but with set teeth I watched them mount, 
and wondered how many of my choicest officers would 
come back. ; 

Spreading their 





hands to heaven; the noble band 
solemnly repeated the creed of their retigion, as though 
it were their last act on earth, then passed their hands 
over their beards with the haughtiness of martyrs, and 
drawing their swords, } j 


dash 
} 





¢ 


t as 


1 out of the jungle into the 
ranks of the enemy's horse, who, taken wholly by sur- 
prise, turned round and fled, pursued by Paujdar and 
his compani a few hundred yards of the 
rebel line, which halted to receive its panic-stricken 
friends. 

In executing brilliant service, Foujdar Khan 
received two severe wounds, and few who returned came 
back untouched. 
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ns to within 
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Many fell. 
The purpose, however, was co 
though the enemy quickly. rallied, 






iswered; for 


and advanced again 


in wrath, and I had just’ made up my mind that there 
was nothing now left but a charge of our whole line 


} 


y 


Up they all 


1 | 


that excellent villain, the highwayman, | 
hand under my shoulder, and tossed me | 


the infantry to lie still’yet a little longer, I | 





been but one result—our total annihilation—at that 
moment of moments might be heard the bugle-note of 
artillery in the rear. 
each ear was strained to catch that friendly sound once 








more. Again it sounds—again—and there is no mis- 
| take. The guns have come at last—thank God! 
‘Quick, quick, orderlies, and bring them up. There's | 
not a moment to be lost! Now, officers, to your | 
| posts, every one to his own standard, and his own 
men. Let the infantry stand up, and get into as good 
a line as the jungle will allow; let none advance until 
I give the word; but when the word is given, the duty 


of every chief is this—to keep the standard of his own 
| retainers in a line with the standards right: and left of 
him. 
and you are sure of victory.” 

Away they scattered, and up sprang their shouting 
Standards were plucked up, and shaken 
in the the wind; ranks closed, swords grasped, and 
matches blown; and the long line waved backwards 
and forwards with agitation, as it stood between the 
coming friend and coming foe. Louder and louder 
grew the murmer of the advancing rebel host, more 
distinct and clear the bugles of the friendly guns. And 
now the rattling of the wheels is heard, the crack of 
whips, and clank of chains, as they labour to come up; 
the crowd falls back, a road is cleared, we see the fore- 
most gun, and amid shouts of weleome it gallops to the 
front. 

Oh, the thankfulness of that moment! the relief, the 
weight removed, the elastic bound of the heart’s main- 
spring into its place after being pressed down for seven 
protracted hours, waiting for a reinforcement that might 
never come! Now all is clear before us. Our chance 
is nearly as good as theirs, and who asks more? 

One, two, three, four, five, six guns had come; and 
panting after them, with clattering cartridge-boxes, 
might. be seen two regiments of regular infantry— 
Soobhan Khan’s corps of Moossulmans, and General 
Cortlandt's Sooruj Mookhee. It was well thought of 
by the General, for I had only asked for guns; but he 
judged well that two regiments would be worth their 
weight in gold at such a pinch. 

* * * 


brotherhoods. 


s * * 


Round went our guns; and round went theirs; and 
in an instant both were discharged into each other. It 
was a complete surprise, for the rebels believed truly 
that all the guns we have had in the morning had left 
the field with the Dioodpotras, and of the arrival of the 
others they were ignorant. Down sank their whole 
line among 
afterwards learnt from a Goorkha prisoner, the fatal 
word was passed that the “Sahib had got across the 
river with all his army from Dera Ghazee Khan, and 
| led them into an ambush.” To and fro rode their 
| astonished and vacillating colonels: and while the guns 
maintained the battle, the intelligence was sent by swift 
| horsemen to the rebel general, Rung Rém, who, seated 


on an elephant, looked safely down upon the fight ftom | 


the hills around the villiage of Noondr. 

Meanwhile the Soornj Mookhee and Soobhan Khan's 
regiments had come up, followed closely by the line; 
and I made the two former lie down on the left and right 
of the artillery, and the latter halt under cover of the 
trees. 

The gunners were getting warm. “ Grape! grape!” 
at length shouted the Commandant; “its close enough 
| for grape:” and the enemy thought so too, for the next 
| round rushed over our heads like a flight of eagles. 
And there for the first time, and the last in my short 
experience of war, did I see hostile artillery firing grape 
into each other. It was well for us that the enemy | 
was taken by surprise, for they aimed high, and did 
little mischief. General Cortlandt’s artillery were well 
trained and steady, and their aim was true. Two guns 
were quickly silenced, and the rest seemed slackening 
and firing wild. A happy charge might carry all. I 
gave the order to Soobhan Khan’s regiment to attack, 
and away they went; Soobhan Khan himself, a stout 
heavy soldier, leading them on, and leaping over bushes 


the long stalks of the sugar; and as we | . ’ , 
| or two by the way, touching a question in 


© ok . Pe, jpn 
“‘ Hush!” cried every voice, while | guns. 


sreak the line, and you will be beaten; keep it, 


Our whole force now advanced over the contested 
ground, the men shouting as they passed the captured 
The enemy then rallied, and the artillery on 
both sides reopened. 





| 

We hope Major Epwarpes may long live 
to make more use of his pen than of his sword; 
but it is satisfactory to his country to know 
that there is such a gallant sword at its service 
should it be wanted. 








A Winter in Madeira, and a Summer in Spain 
and Florence. HoLDREIDGE.* 


Tue sketcher of A Winter in Madeira is our 
late representative in the United States Senate, 
the Hon. Joun A. Dix; and the tour under- 
taken by him was performed in 1842, for the 
usual motive of the health of a member of the 
party, and by the usual packet and steamer route 
from New. York to Madeira, thence Cadiz—a 
glance at Seville—the British steamer to 
Gibralter—the Spanish steamer for Marseilles, 
with Genoa, Leghorn, and Florence, in regular 
traveller’s sequence, The observation and 
narrative of this route, though neither is 
sharpened by the constant eye for capabilities 
with which your experienced book maker en- 
livens his paragraphs, exhibit the good sense 
and experience of the cultivated politician, and 
above all, a certain measurement of men and 
institutions, a knowledge of commerce and 
progress (or its reverse), which is an intuitive 
trait with a thorough-bred American citizen. 
Mr. Dix, as befits his Senatorship, is lucid on 
Constitutions and Free Trade, and finds his 
material ready in the Portuguese dependency 
of Madeira and its restrictive commercial 
policy. The chapter on the government of 
Portugal is a history of Cortez and Constitu- 
tions, of administrative and legislative checks, 
and other aids of free government carried out 
as far as is consistent with monarchy and 
monolopy. As there is no talk of the imme- 
diate annexation of Madeira, we may defer our 
consideration of these matters of the general 
and colonia! policy of Lisbon to that future 
occasion ; in the meantime, plucking an anecdote 


which we are now constantly interested—free 
trade. One of these is connected with our- 
selves, the old and fashionable consumption of 
Madeira in this country :— 


The Madeira wines were first brought into notice in 
the western hemisphere by the city of Charleston, in 
South Carolina. From that city the island received 
large supplies of rice, which constituted a considerable 
portion of the subsistence of its inhabitants. A more 
natural or beneficial traffic to the islanders there could 
not well be. They were profiting largely by it. They 
found a.ready and advantageous vent for their staple, 
and they received in return a cheap and nutritious 
article of food. In an evil hour, Portugal, under the 
influence of the protective system—a system which too 
often turns the industry it seeks to regulate and benefit, 
into unnatural and unprofitable channels—imposed a 
heavy duty on rice imported from any but its own 
dominions, The object was to protect the rice of Brazil. 
The object was accomplished: the rice of Brazil obtained 
a monopoly of the Madeira market. ‘The trade with 
Charleston was destroyed; for the impost on rice 
amounted to a prohibition. But Brazil does not want 
the wines of Madeira; and the people of the island, at 
least those who can afford it, eat bad rice at prices 
comparatively high, without being able to pay for it 
directly with their own products. 





like a boy. Before this regiment could reach the 
battery, an accident characteristic of irregular troops 
A cluster of half a dozen horsemen dashed 
out from the trees behind me, and passing the regiment 
threw themselves on the enemy’s guns. Their leader 
received a ball full in his face, and fell over the “canon’s 
mouth.” It was Shah Niwaz Khan of Esaukheyl, 
whose family I’had recalled from exile to rule over their 
own country. The regiment followed, and carried at | 


} 
occurred. 


| 


| the point of the bayonet the only gun which awaited 
their assault. Another gun lay dismounted on the | 
ground. 

While this was doing, our guns poured grape into 
the cover where the rebel infantry were lying; and these, 
heating their own artillery retire before Soobhan Khan’s 
charge, retreated hastily through the high crops with 
with the fields were covered, but suffered heavily from | 
the fire behind them, and formed again in great confu- | 








u 


nsupported by a single 


gun, of which there could have 





sion when they reached their guns. | 





p 
| 


But the soap monopoly is the most odious, 
as it achieves the legislative exploit of a direct 


| premium upon diet and ill health. ‘The Fun- 


chalese are very badly off for soap :— 


FREE TRADE IN SOAP, 

The importation of soap and tobacco is in the hands 
of a contractor, who, for the exclusive privilege of sup- 
lying the kingdom, pays the government over a million 
of dollars a year. The contract is usually sold once in 
three years to the highest bidder; though it has for 
several years been in the hands of an individual, to 
reimburse loans made of him by Don Pedro. These 
articles, except in the hands of the contractor, are, of 
course, contraband. Nor is this all. ‘To make the 
monopoly complete, no person in the island is permitted 
PRG 5 eS TE ODEN ARES SE es 

* We are indebted for this to the Editor of The New York 
Literary World, 
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to make soap in his own house, or raise tobacco on his 
own land. There is an old woman now imprisoned in 
Funchal for making her own soap in violation of the 
monopoly. A more arbitrary exertion of power cannot 
be fancied. So far as tobacco is concerned, the con- 
sumers may not be considered entitled to any special 
sympathy; though the principle of controlling an indi- 
vidual as to the particular articles he may raise on his 
own soil, is equally offensive in the sight of all political 
justice. But the soap monopoly is an unmixed evil, 
oppressive in principle and iniquitous in practice. It 
is a tax on cleanliness; a bounty on squalidness and 
filth, on fleas and other vermin of a most loathsome 
character; and it can hardly fail to produce a fruitful 
crop of all. The poorest soap (such soap as no one 
would use in the United States—coarse, dirty, and of 
horrible odour,) is sold by the monopolists at twenty- 
two cents the pound. They are not allowed to sell it 
ata higher rate! But on all fancy soaps they may 
charge what they please. 


The descriptions of scenery by Mr. Drx are 
generally very happy: they bring before us 


the details of a complicated scene with much | 


distinctness. We get, or fancy we do, a very 
accurate idea of the town and harbour of 
Funchal—its walled roads, ravines, and moun- 
tains—and the method of finding your way 
among them. The register of the climate 
during the traveller’s stay in the island is valu- 
able, A severe storm detracted something from 
its usual summer mildness in midwinter. But 
this. was an exceptional case: the average ex- 
perience goes to reassure the invalid in the 
proverbial good fame of the island. The best 
meterological table is the dinnertable. This 
was the fare which Mr. Drx and his party sat 
down to at Funchal, in January :-— 


MARKETING AT FUNCHAL, 


The comforts of living in Funchal may fairly chal- 
lenge a comparison with those of almost any other city 
of the same magnitude. It has but about 25,000 
inhabitants; and it cannot be expected to furnish as 
many luxuries as places ten, twenty, and fifty times as 
populous; for as masses of men accumulate at a parti- 
cular point, wealth, and the means of satisfying its 
demands, increase there also. But all the substantial 
comforts of life are enjoyed as fully as elsewhere. There 
is a great variety of fish, of excellent quality. Some, 
indeed, belong to the class of luxuries, It is but just 
now that we have been feasting for a fortnight on those 
delicious little sardines, which we receive, at home, 
from France, immersed in sweet oil and carefully 
soldered up in tin boxes. They come about the island 
once-a year in shoals, remain for a few weeks, and then 
disappear. They are as regular in coming and going 
as our river shad. When taken fresh from the water, 
they are very fine. No epicure could ask anything 


better. Vegetables are abundant. No better potatoes 
are to be found, even in the Green Isle itself. Ever 
since our arrival we have been eating green peas. It is 


now January, and our table was supplied with them 
to-day. Then we have the chou-chou, a small vege- 
table, green without and white within, of an oval shape, 
with a single seed in the centre. It is, in taste, a 
medium between the squash and the turnip, if such a 
medium can be conceived. We have small pumpkins, 
too, of the size of a citron melon, cut in two and boiled, 
with melted butter poured over them when they are 
brought to the table. If they came in the form of an 
old-fashioned New England pumpkin pie, we should 
like them better; but in their present questionable 
shape, they are not unpalatable. There is always a 
plentiful supply of beef in the market, and of very good 
quality. Chickens are abundant, but poor. Turkeys, 
on the other hand, are very fine, and so are ducks. 
Sometimes we have pigeons, both wild and tame, and 
alike good. Rabbits are abundant, and partridges less 
so, but always to be had. The mutton is decidedly 
bad, strong in flavour and lean in condition. The secret 
of this deficiency is partly explained, when it is under- 
stood that no wether mutton is to be obtained. The 
mountains afford a fine range for flocks; and on the 
northern side of the island, within fifteen miles, there is 
an abundant supply of proper food for them springing 
spontaneously from the earth. 


We may add to this list a novelty in the 
supper entertainment : 


CHICKEN BROTH. 


One part of the entertainment deserves a distinct 





notice—more especially as it was the only one which | 


was strictly national. At half-past one o'clock the 
company was served with chicken broth, handed round 
in cups and saucers; and most excellent broth it was 


‘ 


—so strong that a whole brood of chickens must have | 
been immolated in preparing it. It has been of 
sneered at by visitors. But why should it be? It is 
in every sense as appropriate as the roast ducks, stewed 
oysters, and ham sandwiches with which guests ar 
regaled, with us, at the termination of an evening’s 
entertainment. For the purpose of rey ig the animal 
strength wasted by exercise, there can hardly be a more 
appropriate prescription than t 











a strong infusion of 
chicken’s flesh; and after a cup of broth, one’s slumbers 
are certainly much less likely to be disturbed than after 
tasking the digestive organs with the assimilation, as 
the doctors have it, of a mass of solid food. We vote | 
with the Funchalese, for the chicken broth. 


The religious system of Portugal in this 
island, allows toleration for opinions, but not 
for the externals of church worship. You 
may think as you like, and pray in your closet 
as you please; but you musn’t put a steeple on 
your church, or indulge in the ecclesiastical 
romance of stone and mortar. Protestants 
may get along in a way, however, and within 
the limits of the prohibition, there is a snug, 
though 

PECULIAR ENGLISH CHURCH. 

The episcopal church in Funchal (for it bears that 
name, though it has no steeple or bell, and looks more 
like an edifice devoted to scientific or literary uses,) is 
a beautiful structure, and it stands in the midst of a 
garden laid out and embellished with great taste and 
neatness. The grounds are full of trees and shrubs, 
some of them rare, and the approach to them is through 
a passage of some ten feet in breadth, the walls of 
which are completely overspread on each side with 
geranium and heliotrope, in full blossom, and ever 
exhaling fragrance. Indeed it is quite a fairy little 
establishment, and it is well calculated to invest the 
worship of God with bright and beautiful associations, 
such as appropriately belong to it. The builders, 
however, seem to have improved upon the constitutional 
prohibition. It has as little the form of a church 
within as without, saving the two pulpits, which are 
perched up on each side of the altar, as it were for 
symmetry, and the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments, which stand behind in gilt letters. 
The whole central part of the building is circular in 
form, from the floor to the ceiling; and in the second 
story, or gallery, the pews cluster round this circle, 
looking, in front, precisely like the boxes of a theatre, 
but without their succession of seats rising one above 
the other to give spectators a sight of the play. Each 
pew has a level floor, with chairs for the occupants, and 
the inclosure in front is so high that it is difficult to 
look down upon the floor below. Better retreats for | 
drowsy subjects cannot be fancied. They might sleep 
through the whole service, sermon and all, without the 
least fear of detection. The church in winter is so 
well filled that not only all the pews are occupied, but | 
chairs are placed in the aisles as close together as pose 
sible, each one labelled with the sitter’s name, and the 
use of each brings into the parochial treasury the snug 
little sum of six dollars. The Rey. Mr. Lowe is a most 
excellent man, and writes excellent sermons; and those 
who attend to his spiritual instruction as they ought, 
will be sure to be benefited by it. 











English society is the staple of Funchal. 
Mr. Dix pays it this undoubtedly deserved 
compliment : 


Neither dinner nor evening parties are frequent, and 
they are generally given by the English residents, whose 
unaffected kindness, courtesy, and hospitality are pro- | 
verbial. Many of them have amassed fortunes in the 
island, and have expended their earnings very freely in 
the embellishment of their houses and gardens, which 
are generally on the high ground back of the city. 
Indeed, most of the finest places belong to English 
merchants. The shrewdness, and _per- 
severing industry of the Anglo-Saxor race are, on this 
side of the Atlantic, as on the other, everywhere visible 
in accumulations of wealth, and in a liberal and en- 
lightened expenditure. The English are to the old 
world what the Yankees are to the new—-not only busy 
1, | 
n 





enterprise, 


at home, but perpetually carrying their enterprise abroa 
and triumphing, wherever they go, over all competitio 


Geology and Industrial Resources of Cali- 
fornia. By Putuire T. Tyson. Baltimore 
Published by Wm. Minifie & Co. 1351. * 


| Mr. Tyson examined the geology and natural 
| resources of California, in the year 1849, and 


his clear and unvarnished statement at once 
reveals what must be taken as the reality 
about this land of galden dreams, and shows 
that gold in California, though perhaps yielded 
more plentifully than elsewhere, does not differ 
in its geological relations from what has been 
observed in other gold-producing regions. 


THE SIERRA NEVADA. 
The Sierra first shows itself as a distinct ridge 
near the northern boundary of Oregon, in west longi- 
tude 120deg. 40 min., and extends in a direction nearly 
south to latitude 38deg. 30min., from whence its 
course is southeasterly, but somewhat serpentine, until 
it unites with the coast range in about latitude 34 deg. 
30 min., as appears from the investigations of Fremont. 

Southward of this point of union these two mountain 
ranges become one; which, in extending south south- 
easterly, in form of a broad range of moderate elevation, 
constitute the peninsula of Lower California. 

The Cascade range, according to Wilkes, attains an 
elevation of 5,000 to 6,000 feet throughout most of its 
length; but a number of volcanoes extend above its 
granite summits far into the regions of perpetual snow. 


The observations of ite that the 











Fremont ind 





ordinary altitude of the Sierra is greater than that of 
the Cascade mountains, whilst its volcanic peaks, also, 
are elevated above the inferior limits of perpet 

These volcanoes, like those of Auvergne, 








1 granite. 





parently forced their way upwards throu; 

In geological structure the Sierra Nevada much re- 
sembles the Andes; and the analogy holds, also, in 
being, like the Andes, one great ridge, instead of a 
chain of ridges, such as constitutes the Appalachian 
mountains east of the Mississippi. 

The eastern flank of the Sierra has no great width, 
and is much confounded with the apparently irregular 
mountain masses of the “ Great Basin.” 

Those portions of the western flank that 
under my notice are from forty to fifty miles or more 
wide, with an average rise from the valley i i 
line to the ordinary summits not exceedi 








came 







1 a direct 
, probably, 
two degrees. 


The material of the western flanks of the 
Sierra, as far as observed, consisted of a vast 
mass of metamorphic and hypogene rocks, 
stretching from the Sacramento valley to the 
axis of the mountain. ‘T’he average slope is 


| about 180 feet to the mile, and vast ravines 
| have been excavated, reaching along some of 


the branches of the American River at least 
3,500 feet. The rocks of the gold-bearing 
region consist of various slates and hypogene 
rocks that have been protruded from beneath 
them. The slate rocks contain numerous 


| veins of quartz, which are without doubt re- 


positories of gold, and probably of other 
metals, and metallic ores. It is from the de- 
struction of these veins, which existed in the 
spaces now occupied by the ravines, that the 
gold has been ground. ‘That these veins are 
very numerous js manifest from the abundance 
of fragments of quartz, often stretching in lines 
on the surface of the hills. The summit of 


| the Sierra was not approached nearer than 


twenty miles ; it is thought that the slate rocks 
do not reach much further eastward before 
they are met by granitic aggregates. From 
the neighbourhood of the Yuba a fine view was 


| obtained of the Buttes, a volcanic mass break- 


ing through the valley of the Sacramento in 
its northern part. Intrusions of trap, por- 
phyry, and serpentine, take place at various 
points all along the slope from the Yuba to the 
Calaveras, a tributary of the San Joaquin. 


THE 
Near Livermore’s ranch Mr. Tyson entered 


COAST RANGE. 


| on the coast range, after crossing the valley. 


We shall not accompany our traveller to the 
continent of Enrope. His observations there 
are of matters more familiar to the reader; but 
there is a plain truthfulness about them, with, 
as we have said, an odour of Americanism, 


| which will commend them to those who have | 


oftenest made the journey. 


It was by a ravine in sandstone of about eight 
miles in length, by the crooked route travelled. 


| On the eastern side, near the summit, the 


sandstone beds attain a dip of thirty degrees, 
and after the summit a series of wave-like 
stratifications occur for three miles further. 


| Specimens of large oyster shells were observed 


in the neighbourhood; and in a soft marl Mr. 





* From Zhe New York Literary World. 
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THE CRITIC. 


{Marcn 1, 





LiveRMorE had found large bones, believed 
by him to have been those of a whale. 
had crumbled soon after their exposure to the 
air. Sandstones papear to be the prevailing, 


rocks, with protrusions of trachyte, and other | 


igneous rocks. 
THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 


In giving an account of this great valley, Fremont 











ructure also proves the 


It is in 





rle valley. 
f 
of the Sierra Nevada and those of the coast 
closed in on the north by the terminal spurs of 
the Cascade mountains, and on the south by the junc- 
tion of the coast range with the Sierra Nevada. 

Its gres 


flanks 


range, 














it maintains a mean width of nearly fifty miles through- 
out almost its entire ler rthern limits 
the Sacramento river, leaving the valley in which it 
takes rise, flows through a deep chasm in a spur from 
the Cascade mountains, and runs through the central 
portions of this valley until its waters mingle with those 





igth. Near its I 











They | 


r e valley—“ a single geographical for:na- | 
tion near five hundred miles long.” In addition, it 


fact a long prairie, occupying the space between the 


test width is little less than sixty miles; but | 


of the San Joaquin, which rises in the mountains at | 


the south-eastern end of the valley. This meeting of 


the waters takes place in the delta at the head of | 


Suisun Bay. 


The question of the possibility of finding | 


voal in the valley is answered by the fact, that | 


comparatively recent rocks of eocene or mio- 
cene eras rest immediately on ancient meta- 
morphic and hypogene rocks— 


The remaining members of the secondary, with all 
the sedimentary rocks of older date, being wholly 
wanting, and with them the coal formation which 
belongs to the lowest of the secondary series. A coal 


rmation un 


tion, unless deeply seated and ent 





irely covered, edges 
and all, by the sedimentary strata before noticed. 


Artesian wells, it is believed, will furnish 


water in great abundance in this valley, and by 
this means it will become exceedingly produc- 
tive in an agricultural point of view. 

THE VEINS. 

At the time Mr. Tyson travelled through 
the gold region, no instance had occurred of 
gold having been seen in an undisturbed quartz 
vein, but the indications were so strong that 
he suggested a halt for a few days at more 
than one locality, to uncover the outcrop of the 
metal-bearing veins. At San Francisco, Col. 
Fremont showed the author specimens of 
quartz containing gold taken from slate rocks 
near the Maripoosa river. 

In a note the author explodes the idea that 
these veins of quartz could yield anything like 


2 dols. 50 c., or 3 dollars to the pound. Tak- 


ing the long side of the destroyed vein of a | 


ravine at 3,000 yards and the perpendicular 
800 yards, and the thickness one yard; 


ler the valley is, therefore, out of the ques- | 





‘called the Haliotis (Anglice, Sea Ear), the | The caper shrub would thrive in that climate, without 


anima! inhabiting which is eaten by the In- 
dians, and grows to the size of a foot long. 
Mr. 'T’. unhappily had no opportunity to com- 


the other mollusc above alluded to. 


THE CLIMATE. 

The cold and foggy winds of San Francisco 
have been recounted by all our returned Cali- 
fornia friends, with no great favour. The 
following is what Mr. Tyson says on the 
subject : 


East of the coast range the sun is rarely obscured 
by clouds during the dry season. During thirty days 
from the 4th of July that our party was in the valley 
| and upon the flank of the Sierra Nevada, the sun was 


| only obscured during one afternoon and the following 
| morning. With this exception, we had a clear bright 
sunshine during every day. 

At San Francisco the temperature of the air rarely 
reaches as high as eighty degrees; but instead of that 
equable climate that many looked for, the maximum 


| and minimum within the twenty-four hours often differ 


as much as thirty degrees. During the rainy season 
the temperature seldom falls below forty degrees, and 
snow is so rare an occurrence near the coast, that when 
enough fell upon one occasion, during the winter of 
1848—49, to whiten the hill tops, the superstitions of 
some of the older residents attributed it to the coming 
ef the “ Yankees.” 
AGRICULTURE. 

The following extracts as to the animal and 
vegetable products of the country will be 
found of interest to agricultural emigrants :— 

The oxen are better than the best in the United 
States in their ability to perform severe labour. They 


| are very large, well formed animals, and, as well as the 


| in fact, a large area of country w 


1,200,000 yards will be the cubic contents; | 


each yard weighs 4,320 pounds, and at 2 dols. 
50 ¢. 
tent of gold. The entire vein, at 
would contain 1,296 millions of dollars. ‘The 
results of mining do not countenance such a 
supposition. Assuming one cent’s worth to 


the pound, the amount left in the surface | 


drift, from the destruction of a single vein, 
would be fifty-two millions. Such a propor- 


tion would put the working entirely out of the | 
question. 
1, 


richness 





of the veins, and what has been 


Connected with this view of the | 


realized, Mr. Tyson entertains the conclusion | 


that the gold found in the bottom of the deep 
and narrow ravines will be exhausted in the 
course of a very few seasons. The exagge- 
rated estimates of the gold exported from 
California are commented on, one statement 
that went the rounds of the papers in Sep- 
tember, 1849, making the sum 150 millions ; 
the estimate of Mr, Tyson brought this down 
to forty-three millions, and this he considers 
to be in excess. 

A circumstance that may be considered of 
some importance in the eyes of others than 
geologists, is, that Mr. Tyson could not find, 
from any reliable source, that the “ species of 
mollusca,” called oysters, had been seen in the 
waters of California, There is a univalve, 





cows, would astonish our farmers if some of the best 
were exhibited at our eastern cattle-shows. 

The horses are rather small and delicately formed: 
but if pains were taken in crossing the breeds, a supe- 
rior race of these animals could be reared. Like their 
Barbary progenitors, they are capable of long-continued 
exertion without food or water. 

Ihe suecess which has followed the efforts of Ameri- 
cans and others in raising chickens, proves the climate 
in many parts to be well adapted to this class of poultry, 
especially where the heavy dews (so destructive to 
poultry in the United States) do not prevail. 
not notice turkeys, but it might be expected they would 
succeed better even than chickens. The vicinity of the 
water-courses affords admirable situations for rearing 
the aquatic classes of poultry here, as elsewhere. 

Heavy crops of wheat may be readily raised over a 
very large extent of country northward of Point Con- 
ception, embracing such portions of the Sacramento 
valley as are not overflowed in the winter, or which are 
not covered by sand and gravel, as well as upon the 
greater portion of the Hills and valleys of the coast 
range. 

The range of oats is co-ext 





with that of wheat; 
1in the Sacramento 
and westward thereof, is annually covered with 
and in the richest lands it grows most luxu- 


*nsive 









valley, 





wild oats; 


° 7 . | riantly, forming an i rtant item of pasturage; and, 
would give 10,800 dollars for the con- | "> forming an important item of pasturag 


this rate, | 


even for months after it is entirely dry, cattle and horses 
will actually fatten upon it. 

The plant which abounds in portions of the southern 
country, and is called “burr clover,” is much liked by 
graminivorous animals. 

Another plant, called “pin-grass,” from the shape 
of its seed vessel, but which is not a grass, is much 
relished by horses and cattle, and enjoys the advantage 
of living through the summer in comparatively dry 
situations. 

The common garden pea does remarkably weil in the 
northwest, without irrigation. 

The frijole, so often pr ised as a table vegetable in 
California, is very sim to the o ary “ marrow- 
fat” kidney bean, and requires irrigation in most of the 


country. 
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Apples and pears are found lo remarkably l 
Apples and pears are found to do remarkably wel 

in the north, as the orchards planted by the Russians 
at their farming establishment at Ross testify. Peaches 
were raised at all the missions; but as that fruit 
requires for the protection of the tree against insects, 


and for the full development of its luscious flavor, a | 


climate cold in winter with a protracted hot summer, 
it will best succeed among the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

A very large proportion of the country is found to be 
peculiarly adapted to the growth and perfection of the 
grape. 

Amon 
consumption at home, are figs, « 





* fruits that can be produced for export or 


lives, dates and prunes. 





pare the flavour of this shell fish with that of 


I did | 


doubt. 

The many small islands along the coast and in the 
| bays are covered with guano, deposited by the myriads 
| of sea-fowl which frequent them. 

The quality of this material must be better and 
better to the southward, and it cannot be doubted but 
the guano on the coast of Lower California is at least 
equal to that of Peru. 





We are inclined to place great reliance on 
_ the views expressed by Mr. ‘T'yson on the sub- 
| ject of the future prospects of gold mining in 
| California. Certainly, his sketch gives the 
| best idea of the main geological features of 
| this interesting country, besides other parti- 
| culars of its physical conditions, divested of 
that inaccuracy that continually accompanies 
| casual or prejudiced observations. 





FICTION. 


Madam Dorrington of the Dene. The Story of 
a Life. By Witt1am Howirt, Author of 
“The Hall and the Hamlet:” ‘The Year 
Book of the Country,” &c. In 3 vols. 
London: Colburn. 1851. 

TuereE is no writer of our day who describes 
English scenery and the rural life of England 
so truthfully as Wititram Howirt. His heart 
is in his theme. He is at home in the field, 
the coppice, the wood, the country-house, and 
the cottage. His “Book of the Seasons” and 
“ Year Book of the Country” proved him to 
be a clear observer of nature, and combining, 
with the eyes of the naturalist, the fancy of 
the poet, he has preserved a series of pictures 
of rural England, which will be remembered 
and enjoyed when many works of more pre- 
tension, and perhaps of more power, have 
passed away and are forgotten. 

A novel, the principal scenes of which are 
| laid in the country, can scarcely fail to be inte- 
resting, so many are the opportunities it must 
offer for the exercise of his peculiar abilities ; 
and, accordingly, we find in Madam Dorrington 
of the Dene a succession of charming pictures, 
both of places and persons, strung together by 
a story, ingeniously constructed, not so much 
to take the reader by surprise and startle him 
into attention by incidents that tread upon the 
very verge of the impossible, as is the fashion 
with most of the modern French novelists and 
a numerous school at home, but which gradually 
engages the regard of the readers as the 
characters are revealed in the course of the 
narrative, and as the events unfold themselves 
by degrees. This is precisely as the manner is 
in real life, where we first form an acquaintance 
| of the eye, then with the mind, then come to 
| feel an attachment for the person, and then an 
| interest in his fortunes. W1iti1am Howitt 
| possesses the faculty, so all important to the 
| novelist, of recommending his characters to our 
| regards, by the very thoroughness of the reve- 

lations of their weaknesses, as well as of their 
virtues ; he knows that only human beings can 
interest us; that human beings have their 
faults, and that a perfect hero or heroine, or 
| model man or woman, would excite no sympathy 
| in any breast, however youthful and romantic. 

Therefore, he presents to us people as they are, 

the man and woman of common place every- 

day life, so that in their feelings, and motives, 
and thoughts, we read our own. This is the 
purpose of a fiction. 

All the scenes at the Dorringtons, and in the 
village of which they were the patrons, are 
delightfully told: the English squire and his 
lady, their mansion, their grounds, the sur- 
rounding woods and hills, the hamlet and its 
inhabitants, the good vicar and his family, the 
farmer and his work-people, are pourtrayed to 
the life, individually and grouped ; and so does 
this portion of the work recommend itself by 
its truthfulness, that it is always with regret 
that the reader is taken away from it to places 
less graphically drawn, and personages less 
real, and great is his joy when he is borne back 
again by the telegraphic power which is vested 
in the writer of a fiction. Although much 
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tempted, we shal] not depart, in this instance, | 


from the wholesome rule we have adopted, and 
anticipate the pleasure of the reader in its 
perusal, by giving him a hint of the plot. 
Such a plan of reviewing a novel is indeed 
equally unjust and unkind to author and reader. 
One of the chiefest pleasures of a novel is the 
development of the -plot as we read; we are 


unwilling to lay it down until we have dis- | 


covered the disentanglement of the doubts and 
difficulties which are the substance of the 
story, and which it is the business of the 
novelist ingeniously to create for the very 
purpose of provoking his ingenuity to overcome 
them. When one has read a review that has 
given a meagre outline of the plot, that zest is 
gone; if then it be read, it is only languidly, 
with a foregone conclusion; there is no eager- 
ness to advance to the end; it is laid down at 
every moment without regret, and taken upagain 
with careless indifference, if at all. The pro- 
vince of a literary journal is to introduce new 
books to its readers, as a matter of news and 
information; and, as its notice usuaily pre- 
cedes the perusal of a novel by the public, 
it is dealing most unfairly and illiberally with 
the author and the publisher, and inconside- 
rately towards its reader, if it breaks the chain 
of novelty by a narrative of the plot. After- 
wards, indeed, when it has been read, criticism 
in the favour of a quarterly or monthly review, 
may properly take it in hand, and deal with its 
plot as it may deserve. But it is, 


of a literary journal to use it thus, and therefore 
we have always refrained from any revelations 
that might be likely to disturb the reader’s 
pleasure, contenting ourselves with general 
remarks upon the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the stranger inviting notice, and 
occasionally an extract to show the style. As 
this beautiful picture by WitL1am Howirrt, of 


THE GARDEN OF THE DENE. 


As “much amused with Sally Horobia as she was 
amazed at me, I passed through the door she opened, 
and found myself in the piazza which ran along the 
front between the two towers, and all the scene in its 
beauty, lay at once Lefore me. The sun was shining 
and glowing warmly, over the whole; the pillars of the 
piazza were tnrned round with creepers and passion- 
flowers, whose blossoms, hanging in masses of many 
rich hues overhead, were full of bees! 

There were seats in the piazza where you might enjoy 
the shade while contemplating one of the loveliest land- 
scapes imaginable, and on the roof of the piazza there 
were others, where you might take a still ampler range 
of prospect amidst the cool air of morning or evening. 
And there stood masses of rich flowers in pots, gera- 
niums, acacias, roses, agapanthas, heliotropes, or other 
more splendid kinds, as the greenhouse and the season 
yielded them. There was a sweetness and beauty about 
this piazza that was delightful, but still more delicious 
was the scene lying before me. It was a glance into 
ne of those many enchanting paradises that attach to 
the homes of England. The house standing, as already 
mentioned, at the head of this valley or glen, called the 
Dene, the lawn before it descended with considerable 
steepness, the hollow and the sides of the valley clothed 
With the finest turf, and scattered with some of the 
noblest trees imaginable. Here rose a broad, dark 
cedar; there a gigantic oak, its immense stem, to which 
the old, close-shorn, mossy turf seemed to creep in 
very lovingness of ancient affection, surrounded by a 
Seat; here masses of Portugal laurel, or fragrant bay, 
with various foreign trees, as the tulip-tree, the American 
she-oak, and hickory, which had been planted with great 
taste, and now stood in stately grace on the velvet 
slopes. To the right wound away a walk along the 
higher ground, bounded by a tall hedge, or rather wall, 
of nicely-clipped laurel, and losing itself in a wood- 
land mass. To the left, a similar walk led along be- 
neath an avenue of noble lime-trees, and in an easy 
wind brought you to the flower-garden. At the bottom 
of the hollow lawn gleamed a large pond, margined to 
the very water with the rich green turf; and at its 
farthest bank, soared up two or three lofty and full 
grown Lombardy poplars. Various water-fowls might 
be seen swimming or plashing about in playfulness in 
this pleasant reservoir, and birds in numbers unmolested 
because they claimed their share of fruit, flitted from 
tree to tree, or sought for insects in the grass of the 
lawn. . 

As I proceeded along the lime-walk to the garden, I 





| 


in our | 
opinion, to mistake the design and purpose | 





beheld a summer-house rear its domed roof most attrac- | 


tively out of the wood opposite, and my eye followed | 
the valley into which the verdant crops seemed to fall | 
with their swelling ridges, and dimpled hollows, and 
spreading trees, as if emulous for their full share of 
beauty where all was beautiful. Beyond them, my eye 
ranged over the ample valley, which I had crossed in 
coming hither, and flitted on over cheerful villages, over 
the broad uplands, farms, mills, and here and there 
dense masses of woods, with the occasional glimpse of a 
country house on their skirts. I thought I had seldom 
looked on a more pleasant English landscape, and this 
place itself seemed to shut in to its own beauty, and 
to have such yet unexplored nooks and dells as delighted 
the imagination. 

But I shall have other occasions to speak of different 
parts of this spot. Iwas going on, and now holding 
abruptly to the left, 1 came to where tall masses of 
evergreens seemed to bound the lawn, and, passing 
through an opening in them, I exclaimed to myself, 
“The Nest!” 

Here, close at my left hand, under the shade of an 
enormous lime-tree, stood a rustic garden-house, or shed. 
It was built of rough wood, and thatched with heather. 
Within, it was paved with blocks of wood, end upper- 
most, and seated round, and in the centre stood a rustic 
table. Before it lay a little enclosed lawn; hemmed in 
by tall masses of ever-greens, lavrustinus laurels in full | 
flower, and over them dark-ilexes and cedars showing 
themselves in luxuriant growth. Honeysuckles and 
jasmines dotted the sides of the Nest, and borders of 
flowers ran on each side of it, the flowers chiefly in pots, | 
the shade of the lime evidently injuring the growth of 
others. But out before it, a little fountain played in | 
the centre of the lawn, whence a troop of birds that | 





were washing and frisking in the shallow basin, darted | 
away as I appeared; and all around were beds of the 
most glowing flowers, perfect masses of the richest 
colouring: tulips, ranunculuses, roses of different kinds, 
geraniums of superb beauty, and annuals of the intensest 
hues—scarlet, crimson, blue, and white—all in their 
respective borders, and without the slightest mixture, 
producing the most enchanting effect. Mrs. Dor- 
rington’s passionate love of flowers stood there manifest. 

I could not help lingering a moment there in admira 
tion, nor taking up a book which I saw lying on the 
table of the nest, and which turned out to be Thomas 
a Kempis’s “ Imitation of Christ.” 

Proceeding onward in my quest, I descended a sloping | 
wilderness of alternate flowers, and leaves, and ever- 
greens, till I found myself at a boundary of one of the 
loftiest holly-hedges I have ever seen, and, spying a little 
gate in it, found myself next in an old orchard, down 
which I wandered, admiring its shady antiquity, till in 
a little hollow close to the open fields, 1 spied a screen 
of shrubs, that convinced me I had reached the place I 
sought. Approaching quietly, I stood in an opening 
into this enclosure, but so under the boughs of the trees as 
not to be seen myself, and beheld a sight which became 
to me an indelible picture. 

A bee-shed, containing at least a dozen-hives, all of 
the old-fashioned straw kinds, stood with its back to | 
the fields, and screened from the east wind by a clump 
of wilding trees. Over the bee-shed clomb masses et 

| 


honeysuckle, and around it grew thyme, and lillies, wall 
flowers, syringas, and other honey-yielding and fragrant 
flowers. Beyond, suddenly swelled up a green mound, 
on which lay a biggish, sturdy. country lad, who was | 
placed so as to command a view of the hives, but 
seemed more occupied with playing with the ears of a 
little, jet-black, silky dog. Within the screen of shrubs, 
and seated under the arching branches of a remarkably 
huge barberry-tree, which had been so cut away 
beneath as to form a capacious arbour, while overhead 
it was one golden canopy of flowers, in which hummed 
some thousands of bees, sat Mrs. Dorrington, as if deep 
in thought, her knitting in one hand upon her knee, as 
if she had paused to give way to her reflection; and on 
her right hand, on the arm of the rustic seat she occu- | 
pied, dozed a large tortoise-shell cat. | 
And at once the little dog caught sight of me, gave 
a violent bark, the boy started up staring from the | 
grass, and Mrs. Dorrington, turning her head quickly | 
in the direction to which the dog and boy were attracted, 
started up too, and we stood face to face. 


We add a very sweet poem. 
THE PILGRIM IN QUEST OF PEACE 
Oh, Peace! through life my quest is peace, 
And solitude lies around me still. 
Thou grey-haired man thy seeking cease, 
Or out of solitude take thy fill. 
There are vales full, and dales full, 
And forests vast and fair. 
I have sought through those wilds so beautiful, 
3ut the peace I would win me is not there. 
Deep in the deep woods solitude lies, 
3uried in leaves and freshest flowers ; 
It fioats through the noon as the midnight skies, 
I have felt it in summer’s brightest hours. 
I thought in my youth ’twas a solemn joy, 
But it haunts me now with a wasting tone, 
And it fills my soul witha strange anmoy 
And I start to be with it all alone. 


The woodlark ahd the white throat sang, 

The cuckoo shouted on the lea; 

And I saw the light bird’s cherry hang’ 

Its pendant flowers to the mountain bee. 

And youth and hope within my breast 

Sang too, and blossomed; and I said, 

I, too, will build me a woodland nest, 

With the sky and the green boughs over head. 
The voice in my soul said: They have twined 
Their nests—those birds—with twigs of love, 
With willow-down they have them lined, 

And canopied them with boughs above. 

And I will build me a woodland nest, 

With sky and green boughs over head ; 

And peace I will bid to be my guest, 

And a dear gentleness I will wed. 

And through spring, and summer, and winter weather, 
We two will live in the shades of life. 
Travelling on to that land together, 

Where seraph and cherub are man and wife. 
An¢ the great, wild world may keep its way, 
With its wrath, its pride, its towns and towers ; 
And we, through the woodlands green and gay, 
With love and a friend will follow ours. 

So I built my nest, but it was not Dlest, 

For instead of the hollowed twigs of love, 

I had twined it with darnel of unrest, 

And the screech-owl sate in the boughs above. 
And the dear gentleness that I deemed 

Should go step by step with me through time, 
Grew like an Amazon bold, and streamed 
Ghill through my heart like wintry rime. 

So my peace is gone, and I wander on, 

And the selitude works me only woe ; 

For it whispers of all that is fair and gone, 
And all that is fair and yet must go. 

Oh, Peace! still in quest of thee I am bound, 
But unto my God thou must have flown ; 

In life thou art nowhere to be found, 

In death I will seek thee now alone. 


The circulating libraries and book-clubs will 


| of course be supplied with this novel, and 


readers should place it on their list to be sent 
for. 








Ambrose Maclandreth ; or, the Religious En- 
thusiast: A Tale. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. London: Hope & Co. 
1851. 

A GREAT deal has been said lately against the 

so-called Puseyite party; and the Puseyite novel 

has come in for its share of reprobation. We 
have heard much against the religious sentimen- 
talism of this class of books, against its dilet- 
tante dabbling in passion and the springs of 
mental obliquity, against the subtilty with 
which it investigates the gnat before pro- 
ceeding to strain at it, altogether ignoring the 
camel meanwhile. It may not be amiss to see 


| how the same form of literature is moulded 


by the opposite side: and we find in Ambrose 
Maclandreth a case to the point—an extreme 
case, we admit. So extreme that, but for the 
authority of the title-page, we should have 
ascribed the book to a Clergyman some way 


| out of the Church of England. 


The story of Ambrose Maclandreth, though 
bald enough, is not of the tritely probable 
kind, nor is the author chargeable with the 
sickly over-refining alluded to. ‘‘ Ambrose,” 
being a “religious enthusiast,” and averse 
from military prospects, absconds from the 
roof of a wealthy and indulgent grandfather, 
‘under pretence of visiting a friend in the 
country,” and “about noon he commenced his 
pilgrimage not knowing whither he went.” 
But it is not our intention to follow him. A 
specimen or two of his doings will suffice. 
He puts a footpad to flight with a pocket 
Bible, mistaken for a case of pistols; comes in 
for the realization of a strange dream: and, 
after being challenged on the highway for his 
money or his life, finds no more appropriate 
sphere of action for his assailant, an old but 
far from creditable friend, who has not a word 
of repentance to say for himself, than a clerk- 
ship with a respectable man of business. The 
upshot is suppression of letters, defamation of 
character, a murder, madness lasting for half 
a page, marriage, and “a numerous and 
healthy progeny.” Our object is to cull some 
choice flowers of rhetoric and sense. Let us 
see how “a Clergyman of the Church of 
England” can express himself on Providence :— 
ing must be of 
n which they were 
be so ordered by any other 





He thought himse If, that their m 
God: since the circumstances by 
brought together could not 
being. 

A pertinent conclusion, doubtless, for the 
guide of “a religious enthusiast,” but one 
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at which a religious indifferentist or sceptic 
would arrive without any very elaborate process 
of induction. Of reverend irreverence, such as 
we find occasionally reported from Exeter Hall, 
the following are tolerable samples :— 


“He is a kind parent, Mr. Maclandreth”—[our rea- 
der will supply the antecedent ]|—‘ and let me recom- 
mend Him to you as the guide of your youth.” “ Oh! 





how I like the character of John” [the Evangelist]. 
“ He is so loving : indeed, he scarcely writes about any- 
thing else. Heis so like you, dear. If you had lived | 


in Christ's time, you would have been such a favorite | 


with Him, I am sure.” 


It is pleasant to find that the utterance of 
these words, and other such, revealed to the 
“religious enthusiast,” a “ noble intellect” in 
his betrothed. For our part, we must in can- 
dour disclaim the credit of discovery. But it 
is further justified by the subjoined outpouring 
from the “ most intellectual of womankind:”— 


Ihad some vague apprehensions, even before I rose 
this morning, that our dream of happiness will never be 
realized ; and, soon after you left, as I was walking in 
the garden, a small mouse ran quite along your favorite 
walk to meet me; and, horrible to relate, the dumb 
creature actually stared me in the face, and did not 
seem in the least terrified. (!) 


Now for a doctrinal exposition of the rela- 
tion between time and eternity :— 


It is here that the worm that never dies is nourished, 
and thespark’ that shall become an unquenchable fire is 
kept alive ; or that principle which conducts the soul 
homeward is deposited, and the pure flame that con- 
sumes its corruption is fanned by the conflicting nature 
of the very materials that come in contact with its 
operatton. 


Who but will wonder that conviction did not 


flash on RomsDALE after such a discourse, 
and result in conversion ? 


We will conclude by doing our best for this 
member of the Establishment. 





| 


Masters and Workmen. A Tale, illustrative of 
the Social and Moral Condition of the 
People. By Lord B——. In3 vols. Lon- 
don: Newby. 

Wuetuer Lord B—— isa real or an assumed 

title, it was equally unwise to place it upon the 

title-page. Ifa sham, the trick is not the less 
discreditable because it is also a folly: if 
genuine, it must at once destroy all confidence 


| in the value of the work as a revelation of the 


people, because it is impossible that a lord can 
have any personal acquaintance with the charac- 
ters, motives, feelings, opinions, or actions, either 
of employers or of workpeople, They do not lie 
in the path of the aristocracy, and if a nobleman 
were to go out of his way to seek them, he 
would not find them, because the very presence 
of a titled person would operate to change the 
speech, the aspect, and the tone, and he would 
see them, not in their natural state, but as 
actors playing a part. 

Yet is there an evident knowledge of the 
working classes pervading these volumes, which 
assures us that the writer has seen a good deal 
of them in a more familiar form than any Lord 
B could ever have seen, so that we are 
compelled to the conclusion that the author is 
not a nobleman at all, but some insignificant 
personage who is trying to trick the public by 
false pretences. Thus does he save his repu- 
tation as a writer only by sacrificing hig 
character as a man. 

That, however, is between himself, his con- 
science, and the public. Having warned our 
readers of the presence, as we believe, of a 
design to impose upon them, we have now to 
perform the simple duty of the critic, and pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the merits of the work 
itself, apart from the personal demerit of the 
author. 

Masters and Workmen is, as its name implies, 





The following | an attempt, not altogether unsuccessful, to 


opening of a dream contains something strange | describe the relationship that exists at present 
and impressive in its familiarity; a kind of | between those two great classes, and the 


merit that is not seldom stumbled on, rather 
than intended :— 


He had dreamed that Alison, Ambrose, and himself 
were atsea. The vessel in which they were sailing 
seemed old and leaky, and bore upon her stern, written 
in large characters, Providence. The evening they left 
the port was one of the calmest that could possibly be 
imagined : the sails were up for awhile, and seemed 
like a dying person gasping for breath, but finding none. 
They. were taken down, apparently quite dead and use- 


léss. The sailors lounged to and fro on the deck : 
everything was painfully quict. The two lovers were, 
as the etiquette of nature dictates on such occasions, 
by themselyes,—gazing more on each other than on sur- 


rounding objects. The old gentleman conversed with 
the captain of the ship ; asked him whether he thought 
they would be favoured with a fair passage, &c. The 
Sailors,,guessing he was nervous, began to talk loudly 
among themselves, throwing out mysterious hints, 
shaking their heads : and one that seemed more waggish 
than the rest, went 


| 
| 





so far as to predict that the capful | 


of wind which was then coming, would end in a freshish 
gale, but that Old Providence, he feared, was not so well | 
prepared for such a smartish tug as he thought she 
would have with that rascally young tempest that was | 
beginning to show itself. This made the old gentle- 
man tremble. Turning, to the captain, he said with a 
great deal of gravity,“ Do you think, sir, that we 


shall have a storm ?” 


gentleman seemed, all of a sudden, lost in thought ; 


Instead of answering him, this | 


and, looking anxiously about as for something he was | 
afraid to find—he shook his head, and called out loudly | 


to the hands to bestir themselves ; that he feared they 
would have enough to do that night. 


We have quoted sufficient to show great 
looseness of thought and diction on the part 
of the author of Ambrose Maclandreth, and on 


| existence of capitalists. 


opinions, discontented and wild, which prevail 
on one side, met often with no little want of 
charitable consideration upon the other. There 
can be no doubt that Socialist doctrines have 
very extensively diffused themselves among the 
working classes, nor is it wonderful that the 
golden visions they present to the imagination 
should strongly influence those who are 
struggling under present difficulties and pri- 
vations. There is something very plausible 
in the doctrines of Socialism. It says, you, 
the labourers, produce all the wealth of the 
country, and yet of that wealth you have the 
smallest share. Why is it so? Because be- 
tween you and the consumers of your produce 
there are interposed a number of persons— 
capitalists, agents, retailers, brokers, merchants 
—each of whom takes something, until for 
you there remains but a scanty pittance. The 
remedy for this is to abolish the intermediate 
dealers. Away with capitalists and retailers. 
Let the producers be their own masters, dealing 
directly with the consumers, and dividing 
among themselves the whole profits. This is the 
principle of co-operative associations. In theory 
and at first sight, it appears to be plausible 
enough, but a little further reflection will show 
its fallacy. Capital must set labour in motion; 
without it the producers cannot procure the 
raw material, nor feed themselves till their pro- 
duce finds a market. But capital implies the 
Capitalists ‘imply the 


| existence of accumulated wealth—-of rich men. 


subjects sometimes whose nature might have | 


been expected to impose reserve, at least, if it 
could not confer dignity of thought, on “a 
Clergyman of the Church of England.” Yet 
we: must not omit to add, that the general 


impression is not unfavourable to the heart | ’ 
| to settle disputes, to see that each contributes 


and intentions of the writer. 
W. M. RB. 








Thus, one of the classes which the Socialists 
would abolish is essential to the existence of 
socialism itself. 

So it is with the masters. Let-us have no 
masters, they say. But if a hundred of them 
agree to work together, for a co-operative 
store, as it is called, they must appoint some- 
body to govern them, to keep them in order, 


his share of work, and that the idle do not claim 
the same portion as the industrious, or the 
ignorant as the skilful. Thus they cannot do 
without masters—only they would elect them 


| by vote, instead of each man choosing his own 
as now he does. 

Then, they must employ one of their number, 
at least, to go to market for them both, to buy 
and sell, others to keep their accounts, others 
to deliver and fetch their goods. They must 
have servants then, although they would abolish 
service ; and inasmuch as those who actually 
produce must, out of their produce, pay for the 
support of those who are employed to buy and 
sell for them, they really resort to the factors 
and middlemen whom Socialism denounces, 
The name, indeed, is changed, but the process 
is the same, 

But we are somewhat trespassing beyond 
our proper province, in a review of a novel, 
although suggested by the tit!e and story. Of 
these we may say, briefly, that considerable 
power is exhibited in the writing, some of the 
scenes being wrought up with great effect. 
The author wields a fluent and even an 
eloquent pen; his imagination is vivid, and in 
the construction of an interesting plot he has 
been more than usually successful. All the 
scenes among the workmen are portrayed 
with vigour and truth, and the whole work is 
of such literary skill as to make us regret the 
more that an artificial aid should have been 
resorted to for the purpose of obtaining for it 
a notice which it might better have claimed by 
its own merits. 

On the other hand we own we are bound to 
say this also, that it was manifestly suggested 
by Mary Barton, Had Mrs. GAsKELL not 
written, neither would the pretended Lord 
B . 


: 











Sketches of Character. By Jann Kennepy. 
In 2 vols, London: Westerton. 

Two tales are contained in these two volumes ; 
the one “ Julian, or Reminiscences of Affection” 
—-the other entitled “ Old Maids and Young 
Maids in Playful Moods and Mournful Moods.” 
We regret that we cannot award to the 
authoress so much praise even as to encourage 
her to pursue the vocation she has attempted. 
After close inspection we are unable to detect 
any signs of promise in these pages; they are 
hopelessly mediocre. It would have been 
better if they had been worse. Genius is not 
unfrequently ungainly in its first endeavours, 
and it is only by looking below the manner 
into the matter that the Critic is enabled to 
detect the presence of true worth, and having 
found it there, he knows that the possessor 
needs but cultivation to advance to fame and 
honour, But there is a sort of flat monotonous 
mediocrity, having no glaring faults, but 
equally wanting in any sparks of original 
capacity, which affords no opportunity for im- 
provement, because there is not the raw 
material on which to labour. Such is the 
character of these Sketches. They are 
| miserably common-place. The writer has no 
| power of invention, and an unhappy diarrhea 
of words. Such dialogues! The parties do 
| not talk to each other, but make speeches and 
| Sermons, and then what nonsense they pour 
out !—To wit: 





| 
| You know my dear old dad’s way,—instead of 
| blaming me and giving me a whole volume of advice, 
| he continued saying “What a fine noble fellow it is! 
| That young man will be a useful member of society. 
| We shall owe much good to the conduct of such a 
self-denying, promptly generous creature. I wish my 
| boy were like young Henry.” My father’s hobby, you 
| know, is the improvement of the species, and he has 
| the greatest admiration possible for any young men who 
| act well. He could not have rebuked me more sharply 
| by any lengthened discourse, than he did by that one 
expression. He showed me so plainly how inferior he 
thought me to you. 


And this is a fair average specimen. Such 
|a waste of time, type, and paper is to be 
| lamented. 
{ 
| 
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Hildebrand and the Emperor. By the Rev. JosEPH 
| Sorrary. London: Longmans. Brighton: R. Fol- 
| thorp. 1851. 
| Tuts is, as the author in his preface informs us, a work 
| whose aim is to counteract the influence won by semi- 
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Romanists, by the production of readable (in the general 
sense of the term) books; which, by their insinuating 





t, nature, obtain, he says, an hearing which would never 
ly be accorded if they instilled the same precepts in a 
rs more didactic form. That such is the case, and that it 
st is to be regretted, will be acknowledged by all of the 
h author's opinions. The publication of the book is, 


therefore, a step made fairly, and with an avowed pur- 
pose. The manner in which it is executed is with 
d candour, and as far as the expression of personal opinion 
: goes, with great judgment, but how this quality has 
r been exercised in the work itself, is a question which 
> has another answer. The author leaves us to infer 
6 from the preface that this is his first production in the 
form of fiction, and to this it bears full testimony 
1 throughout; for, with some passages which sustain a 
| local reputation he enjoys for eloquence, there are many 
more which display an almost childish poverty of in- 
vention: characters make their appearance in a very 
extraordinary and unaccountable manner, and at periods 
which are apropos to nothing but the easy carrying on of 
i the tale. Thus, at page 147, the heroine, who having 
been separated from her husband, a priest, several 
years, by the edict of Pope Gregory, to show the cruelty 
(not the iniquitous working) of which is the immediate 
object of the work, is seated on the sea-shore of Sussex, 
when a messenger suddenly makes his appearance :— 





pe 


\w ty 


el ll 


Tt was on one exquisite morning in the month of June, 
that she might have been seen seated in the garden before 
her humble cottage—now watching, with a mother’s 
smiles, the sportive gambols of her two lovely boys,— 
anon casting her tearful eyes upon the ground, and 
sighing heavily. The very brilliance of the day, the 
carols of the feathered songsters, the fresh, happy looks 
of the flowers at her feet, only served to weigh down 
her spirits. Hope had long been deferred, and her 
heart was beginning to be sick. 

She moaned to herself—‘‘ Ranulph, dearest Ranulph! 


| 


| are bound in honesty to inform our readers that it is 
| not so. In what histories are recorded the dialogues here 


| tion, 





surely something hath befallen thee, or” ..... But | 
& messenger interrupted the conclusion of the sentence. | 


“€ May I ask,”’ he said, bowing with a lowly reverence, 
‘if I am in the presence of the Lady Elgitha >” 

He held, extended in his hand, a letter, and her quick 
eye caught the well-known superscription of her hus- 
band. 

Oh! give it, give it me!’ 
her seat. “It is for me.” 


, 


she cried, starting from 


The reader will doubtless share our impression that 
such phrases as “ mother’s smiles,” “ sportive gambols,” 
“feathered songsters,” have the reputation of being 
somewhat hacknied; but we will pass this, and merely 
remark that it is not the only instance in which this 
suddenness of entrance startles the reader as much as 
it must have done the lady herself. Towards the end 
of the work a similar absurdity occurs, by a sepulchral 
voice troubling the unlucky Pope most distressingly, 
which at last resolves itself into a “ cold, attenuated 
Friar,” who makes an appearance from behind an arras, 
or something of that kind. Really, the times of the 
Mysteries of Udolpho are past, the very “ fat scul- 
lions” yawn over them now. 

William the Conqueror appears, and is described as 
being 

“ too stout for a bow,” 





unable comfortably to do what the author calls the 
devoir of a knight, in that respect. 

Yet with all these faults there is much to praise in 
the work, and when the author shall have got rid of a 
strong taint of conventionalism, he may produce a book 
which will really aid his expressed purpose. 

The object of the work may be good, but the writer 
must recollect that the publications whose effects he 
laments are got up with a strict regard to ordinary 
probabilities, and with great attention to minor inci- 
dent, which in that before us does not exist: it con- 
tains, in fact, no underplot whatever. 

There is also another quality, which causes a great 
portion of the effect he wishes to destroy; it is a display 
of a moderate amount of archeological knowledge, a 


renders those works so attractive in the quarters to 
which they are directed. True, Mr. Sortain says such 
is: not his province (page 178); but might not a 
little labour spent in acquiring the necessary informa- 
tion be amply repaid by the extra interest the work 
would obtain, and therefore by its greater influence and 
effect? We think it might be done without pedantry, 
and that which is worth doing at all is always worth 
doing well. : 

Perhaps the best passage in the book is the death of 
Hildebrand (p. 309), where the author has been tolerably 
successful in his attempt to pourtray, 








—— Hildebrand 

Of the huge brain-mask, welded ply o’er ply, 

As ina forge; it buries either eye. , 

White and extinct, that stupid brow; teeth clenched, 
The neck’s tight corded, too, the chin deep trenched, 
As if a cloud enveloped him, while fought 

Under it all, grim prizers, thonght with thought 

At dead lock. F 

F. G. S. 





| the author would have escaped had he taken one of his 


little description of places, costume, furniture, &c., that | 








| itself a fiction? nay, is 


The Magician Priest of Avignon: or, Popery in the 
Thirteenth Ce ntury. A History of the Life and POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Times of Louis the Eighth, By T. H. Ustorne, | The Task of the Age, an Inquiry into the Condition 
Esq. In 2 vols. London: Partridge and Oakey. of the Working Classes, gc. By D. G. Panye. 
Mr. Usborne assures us in his preface, that notwith- London: Houlston and Co, 
standing the “ novel style in which this work is writ- | UnpousrEpty the great problem to be solved by the 
ten,” it is not “a tale of fiction,” but that these volumes | statesman and philosophers of our time is, how the 
are “strictly historical, and are intended to convey a} moral and social elevation of the working classes can 
true and faithful picture of the social, political, and re- | be most effectually accomplished. They have grown 
ligious state of France, under the brief, but eventful | to be too powerful and too intelligent to be ruled, as 
reign of Louis the Eighth.” formerly they were, by mere force. They exact an 
We cannot accept this assertion, and class the work } enormous influence, indirectly, upon the position and 
with the histories instead of the Although | conduct of parties; they are demanding to have a share 
Mr. Usporne declares that it is strictly historical, we be 












fictions. 
in the constitution, directly, and that demand must be 
conceded ere long: Therefore, it becomes a question of 
incalculable moment to society how they may be best 
prepared for the safe and beneficial exercise of the power 
they possess, and the still greater power that is to be 
entrusted to them; for, upon their proper exercise of it, 
will depend ‘the very existence of civilization. Mr. 
PAINE has considered this serious question in the little 
volume before us. Having graphically described the 
present condition of the working classes, and examined 
the means hitherto relied upon for their elevation, and 
the causes why education has not been so successful 
as many of its most zealous advocates had expected in 
effecting the desired objeet, not the least potent of which 
is the tendency to indulgence in intoxicating drinks, he 
proceeds to show these hinderances may be removed, and 
| the various appliances that should be adopted by the 
thus have followed his fancy. Altogether the work is | other classes, with a view to the moral elevation of the 
a failure, as might have been anticipated. | great class below them, He appeals, to the press, as 
But it is only from this cause. Mr. Usporne has | having mighty means of aiding the endeavour, if it 
many qualifications, as well for an historian as for a | would but apply itself fully and fairly to the question; 
novelist. He is well read in the times of which he |,and he concludes with an eloquent address to the 
writes : he possesses no mean powers of description ; | Working Classes themselves, showing them what would 
his imagination is active ; he has the art of raising the be the advantages of self-improvement, and that they 
curiosity of his readers and creating an interest with |'must rely for it mainly upon their own efforts. The 
them on behalf of his personages. He wants in this | Task of the Age is creditable to the author’s head and 
book a purpose ; there is no plan in it; evidently he | heart, and caleulated to be so serviceable, that we 
feels the restraint he has imposed upon himself by his | should like to see it in a very cheap form, cirenlated 
absurd design, and he cannot throw himself heartily |' among the working classes in every town. 
into his work. The Magician Priest, is a good con- 
ception marred in the execution : great efforts are made 
to produce an effect that ends in nothing : all appears 
to be without an adequate object: the king is carried 
off, but only to be taken to the magicians cave: and the | 
queen is mysteriously confronted, just to show some | 
phantasmagoria. Tus is called “a familiar explanation of the construction 
Let Mr. UsBORNE choose some good theme, and | of machinery for the use of schools.” What a mockery! 
make of it either a history or a romance, and he would So far from being familiar, it needs an accomplished 
probably be successful. But this attempt to unite | mathematician to understand it; so far from being fit 
them is beyond his cay result is— | for the use of schools, it is fit only for the study of a 


so copiously introduced ? where may we look for the 
minute discriptions of persons and their dresses ? where 
for the adventures that are narrated ? Is not the plot 
it not altogether as mucha 
fiction as even the historical romances of ScoTT or 
JAMES, with this vast difference, that whereas Scorr 
and JAmEs avowed their romances to be such, and 
skilfully imparted to them the interest of a good fic- 
Mr, Usporne does not so, but halts midway, 
producing a hybred, which is very false history and 
very indifferent fiction. If he had intended an history, 
he should have made it truly such ‘in name, in style, 
in form, in fact. If he had contemplated romance, he 
should not have professed to be “ strictly historical,” and 





EDUCATION & CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Elements of Mechanism, fc. By Tuomas TATE- 
London: Longman and Co. 











‘ities, and the 








: 
failure. = | philosopher. How can writers of books for youth thus 
i ner ome | deceive themselves, for we acquit them of any design 

Extracts from the Diary o | to deceive others. Mechanics may be familiarly ex- 
Edited ‘by L. F.C. Lond plained, why did not Mr. Tare recal himself as he was 





when a boy, and write as he then would have been 
written to. This is what all writers of school books 
should do: unhappily, few understand their mission. 


1851. 
Fhe Diary of a Living Physician was evidently 
suggested by the Diary of a late Physician, and the | 
almost plagiaism of title provokes a comparison which | 








; . German made Easy. By Dr. PRocHer. 
orn STR. : oe ; ‘ek London: Whittaker and Co. 
Tried by comparison, the imitator is very inferior to |, ; f . 
his original. He wants the power of painting in words, | Te best eulogium we can pass upon this work is, that 
the poetry of conception and the pathos of expression, | its plan is borrowed from OLtENDoRF. It consists of 
which distinguished Mr. WARREN'S first and best work | 2 Series of lessons, beginning with sentences of two 
of fiction, The tales are told after the self-same fashion | Words, often repeated, and gradually increasing in com- 
in their form, but they want the spirit that animated | plication, so that the pupil learns a little every day, 
their predecessors: they do not read like realities; nor | 2M is not conscious that he is learning. It is the 
does the affectation in the preface, of a necessity to natural method of learning languages—that by which 
conceal names, at all disturb our conviction that they | ¥¢ a¢quire our own tongue, and, in a strange country, 
were invented for some magazine, and are not even the | 4 foreign tongue. Why it was ever departed from: is 
product of a physician, but of a tale-writer by pro- | Ur schools, or why the wenatural system of our grand- 
fession. fathers is still persisted in anywhere, is one of the 
However that may be, it is a pity that they were not | Mysteries of folly which philosophy has not yet solved. 
left to the pages of a cheap periodical, instead of being Phis volume is avery good one to learn German by; 
submitted to critical examination in the formal and | ly that of OLLENDoRF is better. 
portentious shape of a volume. 








Seleet English Poetry, with Prose Introductions, Notes, 
and Questions : to which is added, an Etymological 
Appendix of Greek, Latin and Saxon Roots. By E. 
Huaues, F.R.G.S., &e. 

THERE is some novelty of design in this book. Mr. 

Hucues has not only selected with taste from the best 

modern poets, preferring subjects to scraps, but he has 

Hazuirr, Esq. In 4 volumes. Vol. 1. Routledge | prefixed to each extract some account of it, or of its 

and Co. (Popular Library.) | theme, in prose, and either original or borrowed from 

an acknowledged authority ; the purpose being to make 
the meaning of the verse to be better understood, 

This, too, has introduced Brron’s fine picture of the 

Battle of Waterloo, from Childe Harold, with a part of 

Atson’s account of the same event. Besides this, he 

has added in notes the derivations of many of the words 

and other instructive matter fairly suggested by the 
text. It is very well adapted for reading in schools. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Dramatic Works of Willian Shakspeare, from the 
Text of Johnson, Stevens, and Reed, with Glossarial | 
Notes, Life, ge. A New Edition. By Witt1AM 





Tue characteristic of this issue is, that it will be a 
good edition of SHAKSPEARE, well printed on superior 
paper; and that the price will be only four shillings. We 
would suggest to Mr. RourLEDGE to page the first two 
volumes consecutively, and to adopt the like course with 
the second half of the work. The whole could thus | 
be bound into two volumes. 
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Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the German Language. 
By A. Hermann. London: Nutt. 

Tats, also, is after OttENDORF. It distributes the 

grammar into fifty lessons, making the verb a chief 


part in every lesson, and grouping around it all the | 


other rules in reference to declension, government of 
cases, and construction; then follows a vocabulary illus- 
trating the rules, and then exercises, by which the pupil 
applies them, and in which that vocabulary is employed. 





The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemii. 


BERT VON CHAMISSO. 
Notes. By P. LEBAnN. 








By ADEL- 
With a Vocabulary and 
London: Simpkin and Co. 


WueEn, having acquired some knowledge of German, 
the student desires to commence a more formal acquain- 
tance with it by the perusal of one of its authors, he 
could not do better than procure the edition of the 
renowned story of Peter Schlemil, the man who soldihis 
shadow, because Mr. Lepann has greatly facilitated 
the reading of it by a beginner, by the addition of a 
copious vocabulary, which will save much trouble in 
turning over a dictionary. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Scenes from Italian Life. 


Author of “Italy, 
London: Newby. 


We have felt some difficulty in allocating this 
volume. At first we were inclined to place it 
among the fiction, but upon further ac- 
quaintance we had some doubts whether many 
of the scenes were not taken from the life. As 
it is our custom when thus perplexed, we con- 
signed it to the department of miscellanies, 
the proper and convenient receptacle for 
notices of all books of uncertain character. 

In this volume Marrorri has collected 
some ten or twelve pictures from Italian life, in 
the form of short stories, which are nothing 
in themselves, and interest only by the glimpses 
they afford of Italian manners and men, and 
by a style of considerable eloquence and power. 
They were manifestly composed in great haste, 
for they are sketchy almost to carelessness, and 
whenever the author has found himself at a loss 
for a scene, or for dialogue, or for plot, he has 





By L. Martorrt. 
Past and Present.” 


THE EDEN OF PRIESTS. 


Paris is said to be the Paradise of women. Rome 
may, most undoubtedly, be looked upon as the Eden of 
Priests. Only of those Priests, however, who have 
interest enough to grease the hinges of St. Peter's gate. 
To the rest it is worse than Limbo. 

There are soft-dangling, roomy coaches and mellow 
courtezans for Cardinals and Prelates of Princely 
Families; fat capons and old Orvieto for double-chinned 
canons and deacons; but lean masses and shabby 
funerals, wrangling and squabbling; heart-burning ex- 
pectation, squalor and sheer starvation for an innumer- 
able rabble of unbeneficed shavelings. 

For the use and advantage of these wretched step- 
sons of Mother-Church, there are ecclesiastical ex- 
changes and bazaars. 

There are certain wine and spirit shops (bettolini) 
and lottery offices (botteghini del Lotto) in every city 
in Italy—and no less than a hundred in Rome alone— 
where Christ is sold to the highest bidder. Masses, 
processions, and other windfalls of the ghostly trade, 
are there accurately reported, put up for competition; 
and their respective merits diligently weighed and sifted. 
There are Reverend Mass- brokers, wholesale and retail 
dealers in Benedictions, Matins, and Vespers. The 
bargains are struck over a salted tartine, and a glass of 
strong waters. Happy the man who, by obtaining early 
information, is able to forestall his brethren and secure 
the highest fees. He may afterwards be able to make 
over his minor engagements, to dispose of them at a 
considerable premium, even as a Bond-street music- 
seller will manage with a ticket for a pit-stall at Her 
Majesty’s theatre. He has a pocket-full of Miserere’s 
at three pauls, and Te Deums at a testone. He will 
over reach himself, sometimes, nevertheless; drop a 
good bone to jump at its shadow. 


Turn now to a pastoral scene—a farm for 
the making of Parmesan cheese. 
THE GREAT COW-HOUSE OF GAINAGO. 
There are one hundred and fifty stalls in the great 
cow-house at Gainago, and not one is untenanted. 
Stable-boys, milk-maids, and dairy-men are in constant 





adopted the convenient practice of a great gap | 


with asterisks, leaving the reader to fill up the 
hiatus according to his own fancy. This 
novel method of suggesting a tale instead of 
telling of it, possesses the advantage of brevity 
in paper, print, and time, and if MaRIoTTI’s 
example were to be followed, a three volume 
novel might be condensed into a volume for 
the waistcoat pocket, with this additional ad- 
vantage, that the reader would make a novel 
for himself, according to his own liking, and 
one book would be a substitute for a whole 
circulating library. The hint should not be 
lost upon our novelists. 

When Marrorti forgets this affectation, 
and throws himself heartily upon his subject, 
his descriptions are singularly vivid. He has 
a wonderful command of words, and they are 
not mere words, but expressive of actual ideas 
in his mind. He writes English with extraor- 
dinary ease and correctness, insomuch that no 
person would suppose the composition to be 
that of a foreigner. When he forgets his 
fiction, and really undertakes to depict reali- 
ties, he is full of valuable information, which 


attendance; men and beasts equally engaged in the 
manufacture of Parmesan cheese. 

The stable itself is a master-piece of architecture. 
It has a central nave and two aisles, like any Gothic 
minster. Its lofty roof rests on five-and-seventy mas- 
sive pillars, on either side. Between every two pillars 
one cow has her home. All along the stalls, from 
behind, there are minor alleys for the passage of the 
cattle. The middle avenue, never trodden by quad- 
rupeds, is paved with bricks, and so carefully swept, 





| that the Lombard boor dec!ares himself ready, at any 


time, to eat his Indian porridge off the floor. During 
the winter months that central nave, or by whatever 
name the main walk may be designated, is converted 
into a magnificent saloon, and answers the manifold 


| purposes of a common workshop, a lounge, and assembly- 
pwy P, , A 


room for the villagers. 

The establishment at Gainago belongs to an order of 
things which is daily becoming obsolete in Italy, since 
the abolition of the law of primogeniture has given rise 
to an indefinite division of property. The lands of this 
extensive estate are in possession of a wealthy Benedic- 
tine monastery; but they were given out to a farmer on 
a long lease of five-and-twenty years, renewable at 
pleasure, and transferable to his family and heirs. 
Farmer Campanini had, in fact, died years since, and 
the management of his vast enterprise devolved on his 


| widow, a tall, commanding person, to whose qualification 


| for empire the “ 


good memory” of her husband might 
bear ample witness. 

For the rest, the agricultural system at Gainago was 
sufficiently simple and uniform. Scarcely one-tenth of 
the whole estate was tilled, and this merely as a home 


| field, intended to supply the labourer with bread and 


he might with more advantage have conveyed | 
in a more formal shape, without the interven- | 


tion of tales which, while wanting the interest 
of cleverly invented fictions, tend much to 
disturb the reader’s confidence in that which 
is concluded to be truthful, and thus is the 
work destroyed for either purpose. It is the 
invariable fate of books that attempt to com- 


polenta. The rest was one wide-stretching meadow. 
Those prodigious Lombard flats, aided by a well-con- 
trived system of irrigation, yield three and even four 
crops of hay yearly. Manuring in winter, mowing in 
summer, constitute the whole extent of field labour. 
The great business of the farm is in-doors. The cow- 
house and dairy absorb all attention, besides the scanty 


produce of the mulberry-trees, long rows of which, 


bine two such incompatible objects. Although | 


very much the fashion of late, it is one against 


which criticism should direct its batteries, and | 


which we, at least, shall not cease to blame 
wherever we find it. As specimens of how 
much Marrorti could tell us of England, 
and of his excellent manner of telling, we 
take a few of those descriptions which we 
presume he intends to be received as sketches 
from the life. 


miserably gnarled and stunted, and utterly stripped in 
early spring, hem the borders of the prairies, in dull, 
monotonous nakedness. 

Altogether, this district is far, indeed, from answer- 
ing the glowing picture the mere name of Italy never 
fails to conjure up to the reader's imagination. The 
manners of the peasantry, however, are not far removed 


| from patriarchal simplicity, and, on a fine October 


morning, when the cattle wind leisurely along the foot-- 


path, every blade of grass glittering with dew, every | 
leaf of the poplar branches blushing with its autumn 
“The Lady of the | 


tints, and the 


tinkling bell of 





Herd,”* keeping time with the rustic strains of cow- 
herds and milk-maids, even the landscape around is 
not without its peculiar charms. Its very tameness 
and evenness give it an air of ineffable repose. “For 
man’s neglect we love it more.” There is no villa in 
sight with its tawdry verandah, its trumpery arbour or 
summer-house—no tampering with nature—no painting 
and patching, none of the pitiable toilette tricks to set 
off her homely attire. 

But it is not in their summer avocations that we pur- 
pose to study the manners of the humble inhabitants 
of Gainago. We will see them at home—their common 
home, the cow-house. Their private huts, kitchens, 
and dormitories are mean and squalid enough. They 
care not for that, nine months out of the twelve the 
open air is their element. During the short, but sharp 
winter season they gather together in the stables. 
These are a kind of club-house, the conveniences and 
luxuries of which reconcile them to the meanness and 
wretchedness of their lodgings. 

The winter is cold in North Italy, whatever poets may 
say to the contrary, and fuel is scarce. The genial 
warmth of his cattle makes up to the Lombard boor for 
the want of fire-side comfort. The household merges 
into the community; domestic affection expands into 
social cordiality. 


Very curious are these 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS OF THE FRANCISCANS, 


All their religion is “a stage.” The gospel a drama 
from the ‘‘ cradle” to the “sepulchre.” For weeks and 
weeks, in anticipation of the happy day, every hand in 
the convent is busy at the construction of the Presepio. 

A holy stable or manger (Presepe) is equally reared 
up in every place of worship; nay, in most dwelling- 
houses also, and by squalid ragamuffins at every corner 
of the streets: who solicit inspection of their pasteboard 
structure by every passer-by, and levy contributions 
towards defraying expenses, with the same importunity 
and much in the style and language of the London 
Urchins (so universally do the tribes of mankind copy 
each other’s customs) when “only once a year” their 
oyster-shell rubbish is allowed to strew the metropolis 
with a profusion that might remind one of an Athenian 
Ostracism. 

“ Un s’zein 0 un sold p’r al San Presepi’* cries the 
ragged little vagabond in his choicest patois, as he pulls 
you by your coat-tail;—and there, sure enough, you 
have it: not only the “ Holy Stable,” but all Bethlehem, 
town and country, and for that matter all Judea and 
Egypt, if you please, all on a little deal table, with its 
three crazy legs modestly swathed in new-bleached 
linen, snug under its fresh mistletoe canopy, bright with 
its farthing oil-lamps, in large snail-shells, or classical 
earthen-pots after the most approved Pompeii shape, 
with a Sacra Famiglia in the centre, cut in bold profile 
out of pasteboard slips; and the shepherds coming in 
at the door with pipe and tambourine, in great glee, and 
with Tarantella steps; and the three Re Magi or Wise 
Men, in the distance, with huge turbans and huger 
beards, high on the tops of their camels; and the 
chubby cherubs hanging by the hair on the mistletoe 
branches; and the Star-in-the-East, with blazing long 
tail; and on the foreground those protagonists, the Ox, 
with amazing long horns, and the Ass with preposterous 
long ears. 

Task, in short, all the faculties of a no less imagina- 


| tive than superstitious people, and set them all to work, 


out-doing each other in the exhibition of the same 
familiar, yet cherished and revered objects; bethink 
yourselves all that Painting and Sculpture, wax- 
work, and automatic ingenuity can muster to bring the 
birth of our Saviour before our senses; and your fancy 
will still fall short of the “miracles of the great 
stable-show” at the Santissima Annunziata. Christmas 
seems to belong to the jolly Franciscans by right; 
ever since their foundation they made it their especial 


| study, and itis their business so to trick out their shop 


at this season as to draw all the custom to themselves. 
They have fairness enough to withdraw from competi- 
tion in other solemnities, and will gladly, for instance, 
allow some of the rival gloomier fraternities to exercise 
an equal monopoly over the tragedy of Passion-week, 
and the construction of the Santo Sepolecro. 

The performance of Christmas devolves upon them, 
and an egregious pantomime they do make of it. The 
Presepio at the Santissima Annunziata is not merely a 
bas-relief, or a tableau-vivant, as in other churches, not 
merely a mummery or a dumb show; it may well be 
called a downright opera, inasmuch as it has its stage 
decorations, its orchestra and choruses. The stage 1s 
erected on the left-hand side of the main altar; as the 
midnight hour approaches the curtain is drawn aside. 
The happy mother is discovered in a half-kneeling, 
half-sitting posture on the straw; the putative father, 


| about whom the Italians have a great many ribald jokes, 


is seen resting on his long crook behind her; their two 


* A penny or halfpenny for the holy manger. 
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dumb and patient companions looking on, grave and 
wise; the angels—heads and wings without bodies— 
hovering above the family group in the air. The divine 
infant—for aught that may seem profanation the monks 
are alone responsible, inasmuch as nothing ever slips 
from my pen but what I may testify as an eyewitness 
—the divine infant is taken from the manger—a wax 
doll, with flaxen curls and blue glass-bead eyes, all 
swaddled in brocade and decked out in tinsel and sham 
jewellery—is held up before the gazing audience amidst 
the joyous strains of the piping organ, and is then made 
to go the whole round of the choir, with all the alacrity 
of a decanter of port-wine at the convivial board. 
Each of those frolicsome friars, all flushed with their | 
Christmas-eve supper, takes it from his neighbour's 
hands, hugs and dandles it, with all the dexterity of an 
expert monthly nurse, and tosses it up in the air, while 
their anthems (quaint sorry old ditties in the best style 
of refectory literature) keep time with the swelling 
organ peals, singing — 

Lo! the holy babe is born, 

White aud rosy as the morn, 

Curly-headed, plump and sound— 

Take it, brother, pass it round. 








Such is the prelude to the midnight mass on Christ- 
mas-eve. 








Orations. By the Rev. Joun W. Lester, B.A. 
London: Pickering. 

Ir words be eloquence, here we have it. Mr. Lester 
has such a flow of them, and so many flights of fancy, 
and such figures of speech, and so copious a sprinkling 
of exclamations, interrogations, and interjections, that 
he ought tobe an Irishman. Is he? To a listener, 
we have no doubt that these orations, as they are 
termed, would appear uncommonly splendid, for when 
we listen, we have little time to think, and we are more 
moved by words than by arguments. But when we 
read, the words that sounded so well fall flat and tame, 
and their exaggerations do not seem justified by the 
subject. Then, too, we look for the solid argument 
which they are expected to convey, and we cannot find 
t. Soitis here. Having soberly read these orations, 
jnd being required to state honestly what they amount 
0, We must answer—words—words—words ! 





= 





Chambers's Papers for the People. Vol. VII. 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers, 


“ WATER supply of Towns,” is an attempt to treat, in a 
sensible manner, the question which now so greatly 
agitates Commissioners and Boards of Health, and 
scientific men. The writer speaks favourably of the 
plan of supplying London from Bagshot springs, but he 
thinks that the question of obtaining a water supply 
will be ultimately settled rather by the engineering 
cost than by the superiority of any particular source. 
The necessity of a speedy and perfect settlement of the 
question is powerfully urged. “ Ancient Scandinavia” 
displays powers of condensation, and an amount of 
research which would do credit to the Quarterlies; and 
“The Lost Letter” is a touching tale of domestic 
troubles. “Life in an Indiaman;’ “The Law of 
Storms;” another tale, and a rapid description and 
history of “ The Isthmus of Panama” fill each an equal 
division, and the volume winds up with a paper on 
“Daniel De Foe.” This is chiefly of a biographical 
character; and well pointed is the moral of De Foe’s 
extraordinary life. We have read the narrative with 
much interest. 








Miscellanies. By WAttpripce Luxn (“ ARTHUR 
WALLBRIDGE.”) Routledge and Co. (Popular 
Library.) 


THESE Miscellanies have now been before the public 
some years, and several of them have enjoyed more 
than an ordinary share of popularity. They are “ Jest 


MUSIC. | 


Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. | 


Enna, T. 


23. Proserpine in the Gardens o 
rendering of 


Heapuy. A more fade and insipi 
Proserpine we never saw. 

25. The Grace. F. Goopatt. A domestic sub- 
ject, exhibiting precisely the same faults as No. 21. 


Aw amateur performance in aid of the copper-plate | Will Mr. Goopa.t be kind enough to inform us what 


printers’ benevolent fund took place at St. James's 
Theatre on Saturday. ‘he pieces selected for the occa- | 
sion were Sir Bulwer Lytton’s play, The Lady of | 
Lyons, and Tobin’s comedy of The Honeymoon. The 
acting was very creditable, and the house was well at- 
tended. Mr. Storrs Willis, the brother of the well- 
known and pleasant “ Penciller,”’ after having studied 
music in Germany for some half-a-dozen years, has 
returned to his own country, and has published a col- 
lection of service music of no ordinary merit. A new 
five-act comedy, by Mr. Dion Bourcicault, will be on 
Thursday next, produced at the Princess’s Theatre. 
——Mr. Gye has become the sole lessee of the Royal 
Italian Opera.—Miss Glyn will take her first benefit 
at Sadler’s Wells on the 11th of March, on which occa- 
sion she will appear as the Duchess of Malfi and 
Katherine in The Taming of the Shrew.——A por- 
tion of Mr. C. Horseley’s David was the other day 
verformed at a concert at Dublin with success. Mr. 
Vallace has finally taken up his residence in New York. 
—tThe second performance by M. Billet of classical 
yianoforte music took place, on Tuesday night, at St. 
Martin’s Hall. The executant gave a well-selected 
series of pieces from the works of Beethoven, Bach, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Cramer, Ries, and 











fabric he finds to yield transparent brown shadows to 
green > this seemed a novelty at first, but on looking 
at the dress of another figure, blue this time, we found 
the same singularity ; then we thought there must be 
‘* something in it.’’ 

26. Cattleand Figures waiting for a Ferry Boat. 
J. DeEarMAN. A very successful attempt to imitate 
Cup. 

28. Scandal, A.Sotomon. One of the best works 
| of the artist we remember to have seen. An old gossip- 
loving dame whispers in the ear of an aged beau with 
capital expression. Her action of the hands is good. 
We have seen both the heads before. The flesh is 
modelled in a tricky manner with lines: as a whole, 
more finish would greatly improve this picture. 

29. The Farm—Evening. J. Linnett. A glow- 
ing hot sunset, painted with great force, variety, and 
truth of colour. 

30. Scene in Pesth, 1848—A Defeated Hungarian 
consoled by his Wife. G. Jonus, R. A. There is 
something good about the background of this, but the 
pleasing effect thereof is speedily effaced by the sight of 
the figures, which remind one of the opera. 

“A cold, 





Moschelles. Two studies by the last-named composers, 
in C minor and G major were encored. We were glad 
to see a pianoforte performance of highly classical music 
so respectably supported and discriminately applauded. 
——The second soiree of the series now being given 
by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, took place on Tuesday night, | 
at the Beethoven Rooms, and gratified a select and ap- 

reciating audience. The instrumentalists, besides the 
ender of the feast, were Mr. Blagrove and Mr. Han- 
cock, on violin and violincello ; the vocalists, Miss Birch 
and Miss E. Birch. The selection included Beetho- 
ven’s trio in E flat major, one of Mendelssohn's “‘ cha- 
racteristic pieces” in A major, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s 
trio in C minor, a selection from the studies of Heller, 
and a selection from the melodic works of Molique. 
——An Italian journal announces the publication of a 
new work by Rossini, suggested by the Hymn of Bac- 
chilide. Itis described as a grand work for a bass, or | 
rather fora chorus in which a principal bass acts as the 
Corypheus of the ancients. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
1851. 
First Room. 


On entering these rooms the visitor will be surprised 
to observe a very visible improvement in the quality of | 
the works on the walls: we remember no year in which 
they exhibited so much merit. We will commence our 
notice with— 

No. 2. Glenfinlas. T. Creswick, R. A. We 
have never seen a Creswick with which we were more 
delighted than with this; a hill-side painted with a | 
wonderful variety of colour, lies just subdued with the | 
slight mist of aerial distance ; a clump of trees in an 
open gorge; astream, whited over some rocks in its | 
bed, then relapsing into silent progress, produces on 
its surface some miraculous tints: the sky and fore- | 
ground are admirably painted. 

3. In the Private Gardens — Blenheim. C. E. 
Henrinc. A pretty little sketch from sunny nature, 
but rather approaching to the style of painting on 
china. 

6. A Cathedral Porch. FE. A. Goopatr One of 
Mr. Goopatu’s Cathedral Porches, in which is ex- | 
hibited the usual gummy masses of colour, the per- | 
petual brown shadows, and the ordinary amount of 
glazing and asphaltum; it by no means renders the } 
effect of nature, for the stone is like the wood, and the | 
wood like the stone. 

7. Entrance of the Burry River—S. Wales, A. 





and Earnest;” “ The World as it Goes,” first published 
under the title of “Bizarre Fables;” “ Torrington Hall;” | 
and “ The Council of the Four,” the latter being “a 
game of definitions”—really a clever little book. The 
collection may now be had for a shilling ! 








Dodd’s Beauties of Shaskpeare. London: H. Washbourne. 


Tuts is an elegant pocket reprint of a book whose 
usefulness has long been recognised, and whose pages 
are much resorted to by student as well as Uitterateur. 
The price is low, and the binding strong and neat. 








| 
The Book of Mottos, borne by Nobility and ,Gentry, | 
Public Companies, Cities, fc. New Edition, with | 
additions. London: H. Washbourne. 
A vsEFUt little work, as well for the office table as 
in the home circle. The English significations, bearers’ 
names, titles, &c., and occasional notes and illustrations 
are added to the motto. 








| original discrimination of character. 


| place indeed, clearly, though rather showily painted. 


Vickers. A pretty and clever sketch from nature 
with a surprising effect of air. 

8. A Village School. Miss J. Mactrop. Wants 
clearness of modelling, force, decision, and, above all, 


11. A Quiet Place. G. E. Henine. A very quiet 


13. Fruit and Flowers. W.E.D.Strvuart. Wants 
effect and brightness of colour. 

14. Shylock. G.P. Green. A very poor conception | 
of Shylock. 

17. In Old Brompton. A. Jerome. There seems 
something pleasing about this, it is very badly hung. 

20. Mary of Modena taking shelter under walls 
of Old Lambeth Church. F. Newenuam. This is 
a great improvement upon Mr. NewENHAM’s painting | 
in this situation last year ; it is an humbler attempt, and 
shows some power of expression ; the execution is very 
coarse. 

21. A Road-side Farm in Kent. H. Jutsu. 
Let the observer contrast this with its pendant No, 2; 
its asphaltum shadows, and glazed lumps of colour, and 
he will perceive at once, the difference between mere- 
tricious cleverness and talented study. 


| INCE. 


| the head comes out against the sky in a 


31. Glenstrathfarr, Ross-shire, N. B. 
feelingless, and tame attempt to paint nature. Some 
credit is due to the effort, however: the same may be 
said of the artist’s other work, No. 12. 

33. Teddington Weir. KR. H. HitprtcnH. We 
should like to see this lower down; it looks like nature, 
though heavy and black and cold. 

89. The Corbons from Torre Abbey Sands. W. 
Witurams. A clear and bright effect of open day. 

40. Peasants of Albano. B. Buckner. If the 
Albanese peasantry are ‘‘got up” in this style, they 
differ from all others, except those we meet with m 
albums or at the opera. This picture is painted in a 
showy portrait style; the lady’s hands are very badly 
drawn and modelled, and in spite of a liberal glazing 
on the gentleman’s face, it is anything but satisfactory. 
The lady is better and somewhat pleasing; her flesh 
requires a great deal of discrimination of tint. 

41. Celebration of St. Stephanus in Hungary. 
J. Ze:rtER. Spots of red, blue and green, fly overs 
very unsubstantial looking bridge; eyes are represented 
by dots of one shape, and mouths of another. 

44, On the Thamesat Medenham. E. W1iLL1aMs, 
sen. A beautiful piece of moonlight; the sky one of 
the most carefully executed studies we have seen. The 
picture altogether is most admirable. 

45, Frwt. G.Lancr. What wealways expect from 
Mr. Lance, brilliantly-painted fruit, and the inevi- 
table matting. One feels palled and satiated with such 
splendid showiness, and begins to doubt if this be the 
real quietude of colour always found in nature; the 
effect is gaudy as a whole—in fact metallic; the parts 
want discrimination of colour, and though distinct, want 
relief. 

46. Buffoni. Mrs. C. Smiru. A vulgar painting, 
worthy of a vulgar subject; dirty, raw-umbery greens 
and foul blues, distinguish this from all the other 
pictures. 

48. Brecknock, from the Castle Bridge. J. M. 
Very ridiculous. 

49. Assistants at a Dairy Farm, A. R. CorBovtp. 
This is not ridiculous, because a certain amount of 
executional power has been attained; but itis fearfully 


| misused, and the result bas the characteristic denomi- 
| nated “ tea-boardy.”’ 


50. Children finding a Tame Eagle. F. TAYLER. 
Coarse and vulgar in execution. 

51. La Piazza d’erbii—Verona. W. Catiow. 
Though somewhat pictorial, there is much brilliancy in 
this. 

54. Art and Nature. T. Eary. Two dogs, one 
in china, the other appearing to have been tarred and 
feathered, so the streaky covering of his body suggests; 
inthe back ground isa picture, the merits of which have 
been variously settled ; but one thing is certain, that the 


| works of the artist of the latter and those of Mr. Earn 


will never be seen in the same place: before Mr. Earn 
talks of the difference between Nature and Art, will he 
allow us to suggest that Light, or Venetian red, will 
render the colour of red-sketching chalk better than 
Vermillion, which he has used to fill a port crayon 
lying in the fore-ground ; probably he does not consider 
such trifles as this worthy attention; but any of his 
friends who paint will confirm our words. 

56. Port of Dort, Holland, T. S. Roptns. An 
imitation of STANFIELD, with considerable success. 

57. A Royal Hart and Hind. J. Gines, R. S. A 
Very poor. 

59. The Good Shepherd. J. Most 
contemptible. 

62. Interior View of the Portico of the Temple of 
Osiris, at Phile,—Nubia. Davin Roperts, R. A. 
A wonderful view of the gorgeous porch at Phile. 

68. The Eagle's Throne. J. Wour. No bird was 
ever painted more wonderfully than this; on a rock, 
high in the air, stands an eagle, drawn, formed, 
coloured, and finished to perfection itself; the bird 
comes clear and solid against the ocean of air, the many- 
hued sobriety of its feathers is wonderfully rendered, 
manner, Mi- 
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raculous for force, and as clear as possible ; the picture | the Antique School of that Institution of such a | long a period deducted from the reign of Morpheus, in 


is without a fault; the grand appropriateness of its | quality as originality of design ? 

effect is aided by the approach of a double line of | 151. The Last of the Abencerrages. 
eagles, far above, from the distance. Those who saw | Pickerscitt, R. A. Mr. PickERSGILL 

the artist’s last picture in the Aeademy, The Wéiid | coming to life again. 

Boar, that is, those whose sight was good enough to| 155. Glen Lockey. F. R. Lex, R.A. Very cold 
erceive it at its elevation, will not be surprised on | and heavy. We would rather Mr. Ler stayed in 
eing told, that he bids fair to transcend all other | Devonshire than wandered to the Highlands. 

painters of animals in a natural manner. 167. Chips. J. Linnett. When not accounted 

72. A Bright Summer’s Noon, North Wales. for by atmospheric accidents, there is frequently a very 
H.J.Bopprineron. In the distance of this picture rises | displeasing hotness about Mr. Linnell’s works; this 
a hill whose grand forms are obscured by the dazzling | exemplifies the fault most strongly. ‘ 
haze of a summer noon; the land approaches in broken | _ 168. A Puritan. J. Younc. Dry and weak in 
light and shade to the fore ground, where a darkened form and colour. . The artist exhibits considerable 
and a light hill side, wonderfully various in colour, | ¢apacity for expression. 
contribute to form a picture such as we seldom see ; 172. A Moorland Stream. ; H. Jursum. 
some trees, with the sun behind them, give a novel air | Clever and clear; wants thoughtful colour. 
to the front of the work. 175. Study from Nature. F. ). Harpy. An 

73. Signor Don Sancho Panza. J. Gitwert, | “mirable sketch of a cottage interior, such as this 
One of Mr. Gitnert's brilliant vagaries, showing just | ®*tist usually paints. We are glad to see it is sold. 
power of expression and much character. 177. Pastorella, J. Inskter.  Brick-dust for 

74, Fruit from Nature. A. G@.STannanv. The flesh, and coarse slurs for rendering of form. ey eye 
painter will find in nature more warmth of colour and We shall proceed with the rest of this Exhibition in 
a trifle more finish than he has shown us here, if he | °™ next. 
studies the subject a little more. 

76. Dinan—Brittany. W. Ox1ver. Cold in effect 
though carefully executed. 

77. Poor Mariners, T. Danny. A characteristic 
rendering of a wild sea and sky after a gale, the latter 
peculiarly powerful in form and colour. 

78, Music Grinders. 8. GAMBARDELLA. A vile 
concretion of muddy colour: the sky-background of 
the usual colour seen in London. for his design of a fountain; and the third prize of 107. 

81. Crayford Ness. E. Duncan. Good, though | to Mr. E. B. Stephens for his model of a statue.—— 
somewhat heavy and solid. Mr. James Julius Chadwick has modelled a bust of 

82, The Toilet. T. Heapny. An Academy study ; | the, “Philosopher of Broomfield,” which is a very 
well wrought in the flesh-tints, the subordinate colour | Striking and spirited likeness of that gentleman. It 
seems to have been suggested by the experience of the | bears the following inscription :—“‘ Andrew Crosse, the 
late Mr. Erry. : a the rs hical investigator of nature’s 

3 aE aws, and poet of her beauties’ There is also in the 
stlenidddooees an Old Master a ai egy 8 oman’s studio a very admirable likeness of 

the drawing is so very bad indeed, and the flesh so dit- . my 2 "ti ag tye Theatr — stage 2 

2 “ <4 C y er Majesty s leatre, onaon. ur, 

. . ~~ 4 ng J.'F Herc. ‘Contains Thomas, the sculptor engaged on the ornamental stone- 

excellent character in both heads; the picture a work for the New Houses of Parliament, has just com- 

what heavy in colour, and sadly deficient in finish i F poate atthe eM . ag a eee o* 

i, ae ss neg fed a ‘;, | memory of the late Mr. John Brooks, the well-known 
aay lin etd Sn Pars Wi Catzow: Nery | raga ay sono te 

100, * sored Sen W rm With. “eat | N°,9 Church-street, Paddington——The tcusteeship 
eut-4P feline ‘than ic iat on 7 in thi en ’| of the National Gallery vacant by the death of Sir 
por og unpleasing Mr. Gale should take a little oe ree a the Marquis of etme Cama ae 

os ae r ie up by the appointme:  . Lord Overstone and Mr. 
more care to put force to his works. : Thomas estng ode sum of 2,700/, has been sub- 

104. The Fatal Swters, selecting the Doomed in | gcoribed in Bury for the erection of an architectural de- 
Battle. W. B. Scorr. A most poetical design, of | gion in me cde mag een hh AFOUISECTUTRE CO 
great power and sdmireble exevetion. ’ sign in memory of the late Sir R. Peel. The committee 

GAL <n Senshent Path. ‘Di Gement, ‘Addidiens having invited the competition of the most distinguished 
quiet piece of nature, well painted = sculptors of the day, the result has been the transmis- 

109. An Old Water Mi a OT on sion to them of about forty models from various artists. 


These productions are arranged for exhibition in the 
©. Branwuite. A sparkling view of a frost, worthy t _W nite ‘ T, 
. DRA? - eg ’ 7 | new town-hall.——We mentioned last week, says The 
of Mr. BRANWHITE’s name. 2 eambaeapeir se.) 1. ei 
Richly 


a. WW. 
seems 


Very 








Talk of the Studios. 


A MEETING has been held at Stourbridge, for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures to found a school of design 
for that town. The first prize of 50/. is awarded to 











; ] Atheneum, thatthe group of Theseus and the Amazons 

112, Colleoni Monumento. J. Hotann. executed in marble at Sans for Prince Albert, by the 
asa vl pen without gaud; a sketch from avery | Hungarian sculptor, M. Engel, is now on its way to 
et wtth Mire imposing than is generally England for the purpose of exhibition in the Great 

120. On the Llygwy, North Wales, Sipxey R. de a ] — —— ~ ye worth ase. nt 
Percy. A very clever sketch from nature. remindsus | ved Substantial commenc ation in the shape of another 

. ) . 5 FO commission for a large group, also to be executed in 
of RepGRave. Very careful. marble for Mr. Layland, of Liverpool, f ly ae 

124. A Cottage Dinner Party. W. H. Kn1Gut. | tain in one of Her XL Part aa Nagar cirri 
We are sorry to see the work of this artist hung mn wesed * 0 a B\ — y his ot ry regiments of body 
high; surely his last picture in this Academy would a Se SE a ee See 
suggest better treatment; this appears to have less skied 
faults than the former one, and to have received the re- 
sults of a longer experience. 

130, Bull’s Close, Edinburgh, the day after the 
Battle of Preston Pans, 1745. J. DrumMonp. 
There is a great deal of humour about this little work, 
4s well as much character. 

137. Rachel. H. O‘Nerz. An exceedingly vapid 
work; hard, without finish; not that the former is 
necessarily a result of the latter quality. The flesh is 
so very full of purple that there can be no doubt of : Siar . . 
the artist having discarded the use of models. has achieved in four weeks what occupied his brother 

138. Richard and Saladin. FE. B. Morris. | Manager, on the other side of the channel, twelve months, 
Very poor and ordinary in design, and weak in colour. | and well may he be proud of the splendid manner in 

142. Early Moonlight, on the old Floating which he has put his work on the stage; and long may he 
Harbour, Bristol, after cutting a Vessel out of Ice. | receive the plaudits that greeted his fine acting and 
C. Branwuite. ‘There is a heaviness about the | judicious management. The success of Azael, or the 
cg looks like ice; the real ice, however, is | Prodigal, was as unequivocal as it was deserving. Par- 

> _— taking of the nature of spectacle and opera, it combines 

145. Much Ado about N othing, Act III., Scene 1st. | the splendour of the one and the lightness and brilliancy 
CuEsTER Eartes. There would be much to praise | -¢ Scns aceite eee siti Sails he 
beds his if it wore not covery week in eibeur ond of the other; a style of composition entirely new to the 
flat in effect. The expressions are good. generality of our play-goers, It has all the charm of 

46. Limestone Quarries, Combe Martin, North novelty, added to its own undeniable merits, to render 
Devon. H. Jursum. The meretricious power this | it a great and lasting favourite with those who, in face 
of all difficulties, are determined to support the drama. 


artist possesses would enable him to dispense with 
nature at any time ; he does not appear to have done One word, on what I consider the difficulties under 
#0, however, in this instance. which our theatres are struggling. There are many, 
147, 156. These works may look at each other for | very many, I fear, but at present I speak of one only ; 
gn answer to the question as to which is the most | others I may on a future occasion lay before your 
eerie The tate ao —o | readers. I mean the length of our performance. 1 am 
The effrontery of this attempt to put a well known | convinced that “es we to commence an and later and 
statue (the Clapping Faun), wearing a panther’s skin : leave off earlier, the audiences would be doubled, and 
and a cast as common as an Italian image-man’s, | the expenses diminished. To sit in a close, pit or tier 
| of boxes, from seven to half-past eleven or twelve, how- 


forth as a design, causes us only surprise unto incre- 
dulity. Did the painter (we believe, a very young | ever well you may be pleased by the performance you 


man, decorated by the Royal Academy) ever hear in 











DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
THE THEATRES. 

Tuts has been a fortnight of grand preparation and 

anxiety. At two of our theatres two new pieces of con- 

siderable magnitude have been produced, the one with 

complete, the other with partial, success. Mr. ANDERSON 








Mr. M. Noble for his model of a statue to be erected in 
bronze ; the second prize of 25/. to Mr. T. Worthington | 


| the case of our juvenile friends, to allow of a frequent 
attendance at our theatres. At the present hours it 
| becomes too much of .a matter of business: an indul- 
| gent parent or guardian wishes to take his charges to 
the play,—good :—aftera long consideration, it is agreed 
where they shall go; places are taken; dinner is ordered 
earlier; the ordinary routine of the day interfered with ; 
the children think of nothing else for days before; they 
go—are very much delighted, have bad headaches for a 
few hours afterwards, and there is an end of theatres 
for the next six months at least. How much better, 
were we to begin at eight and close at eleven—how 
much more frequently people would patronize plays, 
and how much a higher class of audience should we 
have. Atleast such is my humble opinion, and I should 
be very sanguine of a good result were some bold ma- 
nager to attempt an innovation. 

In noticing the novelties since my last, I am. bound 
to begin with the first, without respect of houses. 

An Historial Romance, in five acts and seven tableaux, 
made its appearance at the Orympic on Monday the 
18th, entitled Sextus the Fifth, or the Broken Vow. 
The audience seemed highly delighted, and a call for 
the author followed the descent of the curtain. ‘Mr. 
Bovurcicaw.r had, however, left the theatre, andwas un- 
able to respond to the flattering ovations of his friends. At 
present I am not at all clear as to the plot of this play; 
the heroine is as badly treated, and rendered as su- 
premely miserable, as the most devoted lover,of melo- 
drama could wish; she is rescued by her lover and 
his friend, and delivered up again to her enemies, at the 
end of one tableaux, simply to be re-rescued and given 
up to her fate again in the next. This seems a little 
hard upon human endurance. The terrors of convent, 
crypt, and inquisition are no trifles, and the power of 
the Orsini is no slight obstacle in the path of adventurous 
lovers; but, omnia vincit amor, the lover has the benefit 
of the last rescue, aided by no less a personage than the 
newly-elected pontiff, who, in the kindest possible 
manner, dissolves the convent of St. Ursula, and con- 
fiscates their goods and chattels, in order that the fair 
and ill-treated Biawca may break her vow with pro- 
priety and “live happily all the days of her life.” 
The manner in which Sextus the Fifth has been put 
on the stage reflects great credit on the management. 
The scenery is new and effective, the supernumeraries are 
well dressed and artistically grouped, and the principal 
parts well performed. Mr. Farren, as the wily old 
cardinal, exhibited a perfect piece of acting; his voice 
seemed to me to be in some measure restored to 
him. The chivalrous and constant Adrian foll .to.Mr, 
LxercH Murray, who, though evidently suffering from 
illness, during the whole of the first night's -perfor- 
mance, played with his usual taste and spirit, and ma- 
terially assisted the efforts of the author. Let us hope 
that the health of this really fine actor will notsufier 
from his exertions. 

There is little in Miss LovisA Howarp’s part but to 
be extremely ill-used and to love devotedly, all of which 
she suffered and expressed with resignation and warmth. 
Bianca was not a part suited to her talents. 

Mrs. Lercu Murray performed the part of the 
Countess Orsini, the mother of Bianca, and where Mrs. 
LeicH Murray was, it is needless to say, there was 
fine feeling, and first-rate acting. 

The character that stood out most in relief from the 
rest was the soldier Hugo, surnamed The Bashful. 1 
have never seen Mr. HENRY FARREN to so much ad- 
vantage as in this part. The bluff hearty adventurer, 
the friend and companion in arms of the warlike Don 
John of Austria, finds in him an excellent represen- 
tative; his voice and figure are admirably suited to this 
style of character. Some of your readers may remember 
his Ephrahim Jenkinson, in the Strand version of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, which was a former success in the 
same line of character. 

The two great faults of Sextus the Fifth were the 
number of unexplained and somewhat unconnected 
incidents, and its excessive length. Four hours is 
too long for the attention of an audience to one 





piece, however first-rate the acting may be. On these 
occasions, as Sir Fretfull remarks, “the watch is 
the critic;” and so, at the instigation of this unrelenting 
gentleman, one hour and a quarter has been subtracted 
from the length of the play, and it is somewhat thereby 
improved. 

Most of the situations, taking them merely as situa- 
tions, are excellent : but regarding them, on the other 


} hand, as numerous particles necessary for the construc- 


tion of one story, they are angular and defective; they 
require the interstices to be more carefully filled in, and 
the joints more artistically welded. The supposed 


death of a heroine, produced by the administration of an 
opiate, is a very fine idea, and admits of considerable 
poetry and powerful acting : but I really have admired 
it so often, from Romeo and Juliet down to Armand, 
including many other plays, where it has been brough 





are witnessing, is too long a stretch of attention, too | 


into request, that it begins to lose some part of its 
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effect. I never see a heroine stretched on an early tomb 
now, but I expect to behold some unexpected symptom 
of animation, and to hear some one shout, “ She lives ! 
she lives !” I make it a rule never to believe that a 
heroine has been really dead, till I see her before the 
curtain. 

We cannot have anything to suit all tastes, and so 
we must not expect to have plays produced to please 
everybody, as a spectacle to run a certain number of 
nights, and suit the generality of play-goers. Seatus the 
Fifth will have a tolerable existence, but I do not think 
it would bear revival. It is considerably improved by 
the pruning it has undergene ; and there are some parts 
that are really very fine, both in the acting and the 
writing. Mr. BourcicauLr has written to suit the 


taste of the age, and if that taste is a false one, it is no | 


fault of Mr. Bourcicavutt. 

Thaveno doubt that, when the bills of Drury LANE 
first announced Azael, or the Prodigal, some degree of 
prejudice was felt against the piece on religious grounds. 
Let me, therefore, hasten to assure your readers that, 
though taken from the French opera, by AuBER and 
ScriBE, entitled L’Enfant Predigue, it bears no nearer 
relation to the beautiful parable than Zara did to Moses 
in Egypt. It is the adventures of a prodigal ; but the 


least syllable that might identify it with the scriptural | 


subject is carefully avoided. 


In this day, when splendour of scenery and effects, | 


have (one would almost have thought) reached their 
acme of perfection, it is reserved for us to acknowledge 
the undoubted ascendancy Mr. ANDERSON has gained 
by the production of the most splendid and carefully 
arranged spectacle of modern years. When we call to 
mind the grand effects capable of being brought into 
play on such a stage as Drury Lane ; and when I 
inform you that every capability was taken advantage of, 
you may form some slight idea of what the success of 
portant part. It may be divided into four incidents. 
Azael must have been. The story is not the most im- 
The seduction of the prodigal from his home, by the arts 
of a designing travelier—his ruin by his friend amidst 
the luxuries of Memphis—his misfortunes—and his 
return. The principal parts are sustained by Mr. 
Anperson, Mr. VANDENHOFF, and Mr. Emery; 
and Miss F. Vintne and Mrs. Watrer lacy. 
Mr. Rarrer is introduced to sing some part of the 
music. Mdlle. Vicrortxe LEGRAIN, from Paris, made 
her debit, and seems likely to become a favourite. A 
shower of bequets greeted her principal pas, As Iam 
confident that all London will shorily judge -for itself, 
I will confine my notice of the scenery to the grandest 
effect I have ever witnessed on any stage ; 1 allude to 
the scene of an orgie in the Temple of Icis, in the second 
act. A mighty flight of steps occupy the whole length 
and breadth of the stage. The feast commences—a 
crowd of votaries in every posture fill the stage in the 
most glittering dresses and artistic groups, and join in a 
Bacchanalian chaunt. One by one, the revellers sink 
in sleep, and as the wild drinking chorus dies away, their 
goblets fall from their now powerless hands, and a 
deathly silence ensues. This splendid effect is only 
rivalled by the sudden start of all, as of one man, from 
their lethargy, when the signal of alarm warns them 
that a stranger, and a believer, has witnessed their 
impious rites. The introduction of an angel and astar in 
the last scene, and a short dialogue in the last act, were 
the only things in the whole play that the most fasti- 
dious critic could find fault with. It is hardly natural 
that an Egyptian lady would talk of “ vulgar notions of 
honesty,” revile her victim for the degraded state to 
which she herself had reduced him, and sing a merry 
Song with da, la, Ja, for the chorus in any given ten 


as a conclusion ; but I am of opinion that the curtain 
would have come down quite as well on a good chorus. 
Be these that I have alluded to defects or not, they are 
So surrounded by the many beauties of this spectacle, as 
to leave no ill impression on the mind. I left Drury 
Lane on Wednesday, asking myself one short question— 
what next ? 

The theatrically disposed of the present day have a 
large carte to choose from. Doyoutadmire'the legitimate 
drama ? There is Drury Lane, Princess's, and Sadler's 
Wells open to you. Would you prefer vaudeville and 
light comedy? Go to the Lyceum; melodrama?—the 
Adelphi, and the many theatres were Belphegor is 
playing. If our play-goers are not contented, it is no 


fault of the managers—they have done and are doing | 


their best, and deserve to be well supported. 

Used Up, and A Romantic Idea, have been revived 
atthe Lyceum. A new five-act play, by Mr. Bour- 
CICAULT, entitled Love in a Maze, is in rehearsal at the 
Princess’s, and will be produced on Thursday next. 
I presume that, on its appearance, the pantomime will 
be discontinued. The Prisoner of War,and The Loan 
of a Lover, as performed at Windsor, have drawn 
crowded houses. 

LORGNETTE. 


—~>— 


| 
| CoLosseum.—Active preparations are now making 
at this establishment for exhibiting Horner's original 
panoramas of London by Day and Paris by Night, 
which must prove attractive to the great influx of 
strangers expected this year. 

RoyaL Potyrecunic InstiruTion.—Mr. J. H. 
PEprPeER, the Professor of Chemistry to this establish- 
ment, has commenced delivering his second lecture cn 


not display many brilliant and astonishing experiments, 
is perhaps more adapted to the various classes who 
visit this truly national establishment. The learned 
professor entered at some length into the examination 
of ignition and combustion, and demonstrated the hidden 
source of fire, and obtained heat from solids, fluids, and 
gases, by condensation, by squeezing or contracting 
| matter like water from a sponge. The term ignition 
then came under consideration. Its derivation, heat or 
fire, was shown to be correct by various experiments. 
Some gun cotton which was placed in a jar of carbonic 
acid gas could not be ignited by a lighted taper. The 
Professor in vain endeavoured to bring the fire in con- 
tact with it, but could not, as the gas directly extin- 
guished the flame. Buta red hot poker, being merely 
ignited matter, was not affected by the noxious gas, and 
immediately fired the cotton. Numerous brilliant 
experiments followed. The lecturer was much applauded 
by a crowded audience. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


‘che electric telegraph is now employed in America 
to give notice of approaching storms. ‘‘ For example, 
the telegraph at Chicago and Toledo notifies ship- 





taric, of the approach of a north-west storm. The 
result is practically of great importance. A hurricane 
storm traverses the atmosphere at the rate of a carrier 


e telegraphed, twenty hours in advance, that a south- 
west storm is advancing on the coast from the Gulf of 
Mexico. We are ouly on the threshold of the really 
substantial advantages which may be rendered by the 
elestric tele ph. In Great Britain and Ireland the 
advantage the shipping interest by the announce- 
ment of a%,/fpproaching storm would be inealculable, 


had passed, or by signals on various parts o: tne coast, 
directing them to'take shelter at the nearest port. 

The following from Galignani’s Messenger reports some 
wonderful ‘“tires of Hydrophobia :—‘M. Buisson has 
written to the Paris Academy of Sciences to claim as 
his a small treatise on hydrophobia, addressed to the 
Academy so far back as 1835, and signed with a single 
initial. The case referred to in that treatise was his 
own. He had been called to visit a woman, who, for 
three days, was said to be suffering under the disease. 
She had the usual symptoms, constriction of the throat, 
inability to swallow, abundant secretion of saliva, and 
foaming at the mouth. Her neighbours said she had 
been bitten by a mad dog about forty days before. At 
her own urgeut entreaties she was bled, and died a few 


hours after, as was expected. M. Buisson, who had his | 


hands covered with blood, incautiously cleansed them 
with a towel, which had been used to wipe the mouth 
| of the patient. He then had an ulceration upon his 
| fingers, yet thought it sufficient to wipe off the saliva 
| that adhered with a little water. The ninth day after, 
| being in his cabriolet, he was suddenly seized with a 
| pain in his throat, and one, still greater, in his eyes, 

The saliva was continually pouring into his mouth; the 


bodies, gave him a painful sensation; his body appeared 
| to him so light that he felt as though he could leap to 
a prodigious height. He experienced, he said, a wish 
to run and bite, not men, but animals and inanimate 
bodies. Finally, he drank with difficulty, and the sight 
of water was still more distressing to him than the pain 
in his throat. These symptoms recurred every five 
minutes, and it appeared to him as though the pain 
commenced in the affected finger, and extended thence 
to the shoulder, From the whole of the symptoms, he 
judged himself affected with hydrophobia, and resolved 
to terminate his life by stifling himself in a vapour bath. 
Having entered one for the purpose, he caused the heat 
to be raised to 107 deg. 86 sec. Fah., when he was 
equally surprised and delighted to find himself free 
from all complaint. He left the bathing-room well, 
dined heartily, and drank more than usual. Since that 
time, he says, he has treated, in the same manner, more 
than eighty persons bitten, in four of whom the symp- 
toms had declared themselves; and in no case has he 
failed, except in that of one child, seven years old, who 
died in the bath.” 

A new invention for filtering water has recently been 


of silicious stone, enclosed in a ball of iron, supplied 
with two taps, constitutes the apparatus, entitled 





the subject of Fire, which, although the lecturer did | 


masters at Cleveland and Buffalo, and also on Lake On- | 


pigeon, namely, sixty miles an hour. A vessel in the | 
ort of New York, about to sail for New Orleans, may | 


by preventing them”leaving safe harbours until after it | 


. . g | impression of acurrent of air, the sight of brilliant | 
minutes. The angel and star were doubtless required | 


patented. The idea is very simple. A hollow sphere | 


“ Foster's Patent Filter,” which exceeds in simplicity | commenced, and adjourned. 


=" ’ 
| and efficiency anything before devised. Like Etzler 
who turned the natural power of the waves to mecha- 
nical purposes, Mr. Foster attaches this filter to the 
service pipe, and makes the power which propels the 
water through the main to force it through a fire stone 
and porous sphere, by which it is filtered more rapidly 
and completely than by the imperfect percolation of the 
common filter. Water companies might fix these 
filters in every house, and secure at a small expense, 
perfectly pure water in every dwelling. Housewives 
wi”. value a filter which fills itself, and by the operation 
of a “ommon pipe also cleanses itself. 


Meetings of Scientific Societies. 


Royat Socrrty.—Feb. 6.—G. Rennie, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair. A paper was read “ On the Supply of 
Water from the Chalk Stratum in the Neigbourhood of 
London,”’ by J. Dickenson, Esq. The paper was illus- 
trated by a working mod 1 showing a section of the Chalk 
| District near Watford, with the action of water through 
| the different strata. 

Feb. 13.—Sir B. Brodie, V.P., in the chair. A 
paper was read ‘On Rubian and its Compounds,’ by 
Edward Schunck. 

Society or ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 30.—Mr. J, P. 
Collier, V.P., in the chair.—Among the new donations 
to the library was a copy of the Plates of the cuneiform 
Inscriptions belonging to Mr. Layard’s recent researches 
in Assyria, presented by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Mrs. Ellison exhibited a singular and rare 
medal, which had been issued by the Elector of Saxony 
in the reign of Charles the Fifth, and which represented 
| the Creation and the Crucifixion on the obverse and ‘re- 
verse. It was of silver gilt; and had not been struek 
but cast. A valuable medal was also presented by Mr. 
Richard Brooke, representing Louis the Fourteenth on 
one side, and his principal victories in Flanders on the 
other ; but the relief was so high, that the head of ‘the 
king had been slightly injured. A paper was real from 
Capt. Chapman ‘* On some Mediseval Discoveries ;” and 
Mr. Akerman made a communication on a similar tepie. 
The President has appointed the Earl of Jermyn, the 
Hon. H. Leslie, Mr. P. Cunningham, and Mr. Prior, 
auditors for the present year. 

Roya Society or LirErature.—Dec, 12.— 
Mr. Tooke in the chair.—Mr. Hogg read a memoir, by 
himself, ‘*On the Sicilian and Sardinian Languaves.”’ 
The Sicilian and Sardinian are merely dialects of the 
| Italian tongue; but for convenience sake they were 
| considered in this paper as languages, each being sub- 
| diviced into several dialects. 

ZootocicaL SociteTy.—Jan. 28.—K. H. Bolly, 
| Esq., in the chair.—Professor Owen read a paper ** On 

a new Species of Pterodactyle from the Chalk ( Ptere- 
| dactylus compressirostris, Owen), with some remarks 
on the Nomenclature of the previously described 
| Species.”” Professor Owen described the portions of 
| fossil skull on which the new species was founded. 
| They consisted of two portions of the upper jaw, in- 
| eluding a part of the external nostril, the palate and the 

alveoli of the teeth. The entire head, restored accord- 
| ing to the proportion of those parts, must have measured 
| from fourteen to sixteen inches in length. It differed 
| from the still larger P. Cuviert in the straight out- 
| line of the upper jaw, and its greater degree of lateral 






| compression, from which the specific name was derived ; 
also, by its relatively smaller teeth, which are placed 
more widely apart in the jaw. ‘The bony palate is 
extremely narrow, and presents a median groove 
| between two longitudinal convex ridges. The sides of 
| the jaw as they rise from the alveolar border incline’a 
little outwards before they converge to meet at the 
) upper border, which gradually widens as the jaw ex- 
| tends baekwards; but in a great part of its extent isa 
mere ridge. The bony walls of both portions of jaw 
present the characteristic compactness and extreme 
| thinness of the Pterodactyle’s skull. So far as the 
present evidence of three well-marked species of 
| Pterodactyle P. giganteus P, Cuviert, and P. com- 
pressirostris ) goes, the organization of these singu- 
larly modified Reptilia, whose existence extended from 
| the lias upwards to the chalk inclusive, had undergone 
| no transmutation—no tendency to pass into any other 
or higher winged form of animal. Neither had itm 
any measure degenerated ; but, on the contrary, had 
| attained its maximum of developement immediately 
| prior to its final disappearance, when, at the close of 
| the secondary epoch in geology, the Pterodactyles were 
| blotted out of existence.—Mr. Gray read a paper “* On 
| a new Genus, and several new species of Seutellidee and 
| Echinolampide.”’ 
| Institution or Crvin ENGINEERS. — Feb. 4.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was “ An Inquiry into the Nature of Patent Law 
Protection, with a view to the better appreciation and 
| security of the Rights of Inventors,” by Mr. A. V. 
Newton. From this inquiry it was concluded—That 
the rights of inventors to the fruits of their labours 
| were based on the same grounds as those of artist and 
| literary men. That priority of invention should not 
of necessity confer a legal right to a patent; but that 
it was to the inventor who first claimed a patent (sup- 
| posing there to be more than one), that the privilege 


should be granted. A discussion on this paper was 
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A model of a self-acting siding stop for railways, | before the notice of the meeting an abstract of the | Captain Ibbotson in the chair.—A paper, illustrated by 


designed by Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, was exhi- 
bited and explained. | 

Messrs. W. Hartree, J. D. Rigby, and T. Waterman | 
were elected Associates. 

GroGrAPHICAL.—Febd, 10.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N., President, in the chair.—J. A. Warre, Esgq., | 
was elected a fellow.—Two communications on African | 

eography preceded the papers of the evening.—In the | 
irst, mention was made of the successful ascent of the 
cataract of the While Nile which had stopped the 
further progress of D’ Arnaud. 

GeoLocicaL.—Feb, 5.— Sir C. Lyell, President, 
in the chair.—J. Inglis, Esq., M. D., was elected a 
fellow. A communication was read, ‘‘On the Silu- 
rian Rocks of the South of Scotland, and their pro- 
bable Connexion with the Crystalline Rocks of the 
Highlands,” by Sir R. I. Murchison. 

Asiatic.—feb. 1.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—Prof. Wilson read a number of notes in rela- 
tion to some curious Persian MSS. lately purchased 
for the Library of the East-India Company. These 
documents originally belonged to Mr. R. E. Roberts, 
who, in 1784-5, held the office of Persian interpreter 
either to the Government of Bengal or to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief‘ and they serve to elucidate some 
historical events of the last century, especially those 
arising out of the political relations first established | 
with Meer Jaffier and his successor, Kasim Ali Khan. | 
Prof. Wilson observed that, although they may not add 
materially to our knowledge, yet they possess some in- | 
terest as being original and authentic, while at the | 
same time they are to some extent new. The earliest | 
are of the time of Meer Jaffier, the later are letters of | 
Kasim Khan. Some of these had been already trans- | 
lated in Vansittart’s Memoire; and those which had | 
not, have now been translated by Mr. Shakespear. One 
of the most curious is a letter from Shitab Rai, a well- | 
known character of the time, to Warren Hastings, | 
detailing his efforts to get possession of a document 
bearing the seals of Jaffier Khan, Sadik Ali Khan 
(Miran), and Col. Calliaud, in which a lac of rupees 
and an estate were offered to Khandi Rai, the secretary 
of Shah Alum, on condition of his effecting the death 
or capture of Shah Alum. 

Society or AntTiquartes.—Feb. 6.—The Bishop 
of Oxford, V. P., in the chair.—W. H. Cooper, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow.—Mr. Butterworth presented to 
the Museum a portion of the tessellated pavement | 
recently discovered in digging the foundations of new 
houses in Gresham-street.—Mr. Wylie, of Fairford, 
sent for exhibition some additional specimens of Anglo- | 
Saxon antiquities found in his neighbourhood, con- 
sisting of portions of weapons and personal ornaments. 
—A paper by Lieut, Thomas, who is engaged on the 
trigonometrical survey of the North of Scotland, was 
read,—the subject being, ‘‘ The Celtic remains in the 
Orkneys,”’ which have never been fully examined, and 
are very abundant. Lieut. Thomas entered into some 
interesting details respecting the circle of Brogar, or 
Broghair, which he had examined with the assistance 
of Mr. Petrie, so well versed in the antiquities of the | 

eriod. Nota few of the Pictish dwelling-places were | 
ar below the present level of the earth, and were con- 
structed of stone 

Feb. 13.—Sir R. H. Inglis, V. P., in the chair.— 
Mr. C. W. Martin was admitted a Fellow.—It was 
announced from the Council that Mr. Hallam, in con- 
sequence of his recent bereavements, wished at the 
next anniversary to relinquish the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent, which he has filled for the last thirty years.— 
The Secretary read the conclusion of Lieut. Thomas's 
aper on the Celtic remains in the Orkney Islands. 
t was illustrated by a variety of drawings and plans,— 
engravings of most of which will accompany the paper 
when printed in the ‘‘ Archeologia.”’ 

Feb. 20.—Lord Mahon, President, in the chair.— 
A letter was read from Mr. Hallam, in return for the 
resolution adopted at the last meeting on his intended 
retirement from the office of Vice-President at the | 
approaching anniversary.—Mr. J. Butterworth exhi- | 
bited a formidable weapon, of about the period of the 
Civil Wars, consisting of a fire-lock and a battle-axe, 
the handle of the latter forming the barrel of the former. | 
It consisted of copper or brass, gilt, and of steel, and 
was a very deadly instrument.—Mr. Reede laid before | 
the society, for information regarding its use, a small | 
bronze box, which probably had been employed as a | 
religuary. It was shaped like a pack of wool as tied 
up for sale, and could not be very ancient,—certainly | 
not older than the Norman period. It had an opening | 
at the top, and must originally have had a lid, which | 
had not been found.—Sir H. Ellis furnished two papers, 
one related to the distinguished prisoners in the Tower | 
near the commencement of the reign of James I. The 
second paper had relation to the third series of his 
** Historical Letters.’’ 

InsTITUTE oF Britisu ArcuiTEcts.—Feb. 10. | 
—A naa was read by Mr. J. G. Crace, descriptive of | 
the decorations of the well-known public baildings of | 
Munich, including the Glyptotheca, the Pinacotheca, 
the Royal Palace, and two or three churches. 

The subjects for the Royal Gold Medal, and for the 
Medals of the Institute for the year 1851, were ane | 
nounced. 

Statisticat.—Feb, 17, —Licut.-Colonel W. H. | 
Sykes, V. P., in the chair.—Col. Tulloch read a paper, 
by Dr. A. S. Thompson “On the Statistics of Auck- 
land, New Zealand ;” and Mr. Fletcher brought | 








| official returns presented to the Society by Earl Grey, 


exhibiting statistics of New Munster, and the por- 
tions of New Zealand not included in the former 
paper. 

INNEAN.—Feb, 4.—R. Brown, Esq., in the chair. 
—A letter was read from Mr. Hartmann, describing 
an unpublished manuscript of Linneus, existing in 
the museum of the Society, entitled “‘ The Dalecarlian,”’ 
and consisting of an account of a journey by the author 
in the province of Dalecarlia, in Sweden.—‘“‘ A Cata- 
logue of Land and Fresh-water Mollusca, found near 
Nottingham,” was read from E. J. Lowe, Esq. He 
made some observations on two genera of New Holland 


| plants,— Kingia and Xanthontica — remarkable for a 


structure adapted to resist the action of fire which was 
so often applied to them by emigrants, with the view 
of destroying them.—Dr. Iliff exhibited some mice, 


| which had been caught in the Custom-House, found to 


be infected with a fungoid plant which had produced 
extreme disease of the head and ears. 

Feb. 18.—W. Yarrell, Esq., in the chair. — T. 
Moore, Esq, was elected a Fellow.—A letter was read 
from B. Clarke, Esq., to the President, on the subject 
of the position of the carpels in some genera of plants 
that had not been determined in his recent paper read 
before the Society.— A paper was read, giving an 
account of the Aguilaria Agolacha of Roxburgh, the 
tree which produces the precious wood known by the 
name of Aloe-wood, eagle-wood, &c., by Messrs. Dicks 
and Colebroke. The tree grows in various parts of 
Hindustan, and also in Cochin China. In order to 
procure the wood the trees are cut down, and only 
those portions are cut out of the tissue which contain 
the scent, for which the wood is so highly prized. 

EntomotocicaL.—Feb. 3.—J. 0. Westwood, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The President, in an inau- 
gural address, suggested for consideration, whether the 
Society might not be made a medium of exchange of 
British insects, on the plan adopted and successfully 
carried out by the Botanical Society of London. Major 
Sheppard, and Messrs. Sheppard and M‘Intosh were 


| elected members. The President nominated as Vice- 


Presidents for the year 1851, Messrs. Waterhouse, 
Saunders, and Bond.— Mr. Stevens exhibited some 
rare Papilionide, recently received from Mr. Fortune, 
by whom they were taken in the north of China.— 
Mr. Saunders exhibited some Lepidoptera from Brazil, 
remarkable for the great size of their projecting palpi, 
simulating the appearance presented by the peculiar 
legs of the genus Polypogon. The President exhi- 
bited some galls found on vines, sent to him by Sir 0. 
Mosley. In one of these he had found a larva, which 
appeared to belong to a species of Curculionida,—Mr. 
Douglas and Mr. Stainton exhibited some twigs of yew 
found at Mickleham and Worksop, in whieh the growth 
of the terminal buds had been arrested by the attack of 
an insect causing the formation of knobs by the agglo- 
meration of the leaves. —Mr. Lubbock exhibited some 
small globular nests, formed in the heads of grass, 
apparently by a spider, but they were untenanted.— 
Mr. Stainton exhibited a small branch of evergreen 
oak, the leaves of which were ruined by the larve of a 
Lithocolletes; observing, as a fact which he had 
noticed, that the Lithocolletis larve, feeding in the 
leaves of deciduous trees, passed the winter in the pupa 


| state, but in evergreens they continued in the larva 


state till the spring. —Mr. Saunders read a memoir 
‘On the Insects Injurious to the Cotton Plant.”—A 
collection of Indian insects, presented by —Grant, Esq., 
was on the table, and the President observed, that this 
addition would make the Society’s collection of Indian 
insects the finest in Europe. 

ETHNOLOGICAL.— Feb, 12.—Vice-Admiral Sir C. 
Malcolm, President, in the chair.—The secretary drew 
attention to Mr. Catlin’s scheme for the formation of a 
museum of mankind; on which an animated conver- 
sation took place, and the President stated that the 
subject should be brought forward in the council.— 
A paper “On the Demigods and Demonia of Aus- 
tralia,” by Mr. W. A Miles, was read. 

INSTITUTION oF CiviL ENGINEERS. — Fed. 11 


| and 18.—W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.— 


The discussion on Mr. A. V. Newton’s paper “ An In- 
quiry into the Nature of Patent Law Protection, with 
a view to the better Appreciation and Security of the 
Rights of Inventors,” was renewed, and continued 
throughout both evenings. 

Roya Instirution.—Jan, 31.—W. Pole, Esq,, 
V. P., in the chair.—“ On Peat and its Products,” by 
Prof. Brande. 

Feb. 7.—The Duke of Northumberland, President, 
in the chair.—‘‘On Metamorphosis and and Metage- 
nesis,”’ by Prof. Owen. 

Syro- Eaypt1an.— Feb. 11.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—A letter was read from Mr. Edward Clibborn, 
of the Royal Irish Academy, accompanying a table of 
Synchronisms in Egyptian and Jewish History.—Dr. 
Lee exhibited the base of a small brass statue of Isis 
nursing Osiris. —Dr. Beke communicated some notes ‘On 
recent Geographical Discoveries in Eastern Africa,’ 
illustrated bya large map, on which he had marked the 
position of the snowy mountains Kilima-dja-aro and 
Kenia, from the latter of which Dr. Beke entertained 
little doubt the waters poured into the Nile.—The first 
part of a memoir by Mr. W. D. Nash, ‘‘ On the Shep- 
Kings and Pyramid Builders of Egypt” was 
read, 

Society or Arts,—At the tenth ordinary meeting, 


| diagrams and specimens, was read to the members by 
Prof. F. Crace Calvert, F. C. 8., &ec., of the Royal 
| Institution, Manchester, ‘‘ On the laws of colour, and 
| their application in arts and manufactures, particularly 
| with regard to the effective arrangement of coloured 
| goods and fabrics.”’ 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Srr,—I observe in your list of New Books, one with 
the incomprehensible title of Supernatural Illusions, 
professing to be a sequel to my work called The Night 
Side of Nature. Allow me, through your publication, 
to disclaim all connexion with this book, of whose 
| merits, or demerits, I am utterly ignorant ; being only 
aware of its existence from the appearance of the adver- 
tisement. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 18, 1851 C. Crowe. 





NECROLOGY 


OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 


AUDUBON, THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 


Tue American papers received this week contain a 
notice of the death of John James Audubon, the great 
American ornithologist, which took place on the 27th 
of January, at his residence on the Hudson River in 
the 76th year of his age. He was born. of French 
parents, on a plantation in Lousiana, near New Orleans, 
and from his earliest years he was taught by them to 
study nature. In an interesting autobiographical sketch, 
published about twenty years ago, he gives the follow- 
ing account of his first attraction to ornithology:— 


“‘When I had hardly yet learned to walk, and to 
articulate those first words always so endearing to 
parents, the productions of nature that lay spread all 
around were constantly pointed out to me. They soon 
became my playmates; and before my ideas were suf- 
ficiently formed to enable me to estimate the difference 
between the azure tintsof the sky and the emerald hue 
of the bright foliage, I felt that an intimacy with them, 
not consisting of friendship merely, but bordering on 
frenzy, must accompany my steps through life, and now, 
mor¢ than ever, am I persuaded of the power of those 
early impressions. They laid such hold upon me that, 
when removed from the woods, the prairies, and the 
brooks, or shut up from the view of the wide Atlantic, 
I experienced none of these feelings most congenial 
tomy mind. None but aerial companions suited m 
fancy. No roof seemed so secure to me as that forme 
of the dense foliage under which the feathered tribes 
were seen to resort, or the caves and fissures of the 
massy rocks, to which the dark-winged cormorant and 
the curlew retired to rest, or to protect themselves from 
the fury of the tempest.” 

As he grew up this bias to the study of natural his- 
tory was fostered by his father, who accompanied him 
in his forest rambles, and procured all kinds of rare 
birds and flowers forhim. While yet a boy he was sent 
to Paris, where he studied drawing under David, but 
does not seem to have liked the models which he was 
set to copy—‘‘ Eyes and noses belonging to giants, and 
heads of horses represented in ancient sculpture.” At 
the age of seventeen he returned from France—then in 
the midst of its revolution—to the woods of the New 
World, with fresh ardour, and began a collection of 
drawings under the title of the Birds of America. 
This collection having multiplied upon his hands, after 
many years of devoted toil, he was persuaded to under- 
take the publication of his great work, and with the 
view of obtaining subscribers he visited Europe in 
1824. Everywhere was he well received. On the Con- 
tinent, Herschel, Cuvier, and Humboldt, whom he had 
encountered in America, gave him a hearty reception. 
In Edinburgh he was warmly received by Brewster, 
Jeffrey, Wilson, and Sir Walter Scott. Professor 
Wilson gives a graphic description of Audubon in an 
article in Blackwood’s Magazine:— 


““ When some five years ago we first set our eyes on 
him in a party of literati, in ‘stately Edinborough 
throned on crags,’ he was such an American backwoods- 
man as took the shine out of us modern Athenians. 
Though dressed, of course, somewhat after the fashion 
of ourselves, his long raven locks hung curling over his 
shoulders, yet unshorn from the wilderness. They 
were shaded across his open forehead with a simple 
elegance, such as a simple Christian might be supposed 
to give his ‘fell of hair,’ when practising ‘every man 
his own perruquier,’ in some liquid mirror in the forest 
glade, employing, perhaps, for a comb, the claw of the 
Bald Eagle. His sallow, fine-featured face bespoke a 
sort of wild independence, and then such an eye,—keen 
as that of the falcon! His foreign accent and broken 
English speech removed him still further out of the 
commonplace circle of this every-day world of ours, and 
his whole demeanour was coloured to our thought by @ 
character of conscious freedom and dignity which he 
had acquired in his lonely wanderings among the 
woods.”’ 

His Birds of America was highly successful. THe 
obtained 175 subscribers, at one thousand dollars each, 
and the work was completed in fourteen years. For 
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some years before his death he was employed, along 
with Dr. Bachman, in preparing for the press. The 


Quadrupeds of America, which was published last 
year. 





—~_—. 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 


We regret to announce the decease of Joanna Baillie, 
a poet whose fame is indelibly inscribed on the annals 
of our literature, and whose genius, remarkable in cha- 
racter, has received the homage of the most _exalted of 
her contemporaries. Born in the year 1762, in the 
manse of Bothwell, near Glasgow, of which place her 
father was minister, her great age connected her with a 
period signalized by the most remarkable events, and 
equally so by the great intellectual impulse which then 
leavened the social mass. At the end of the last cen- 
tury a crowd of distinguished persons appeared in every 
department where eminence could be attained, and the 
names of Rogers, Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, Scott, 
shortly to be succeeded by some equally celebrated, 
rove that in poetry the period was particularly rich. 
he works of Joanna Baillie, which then appeared 
anonymously, created as great a sensation as any pro- 
duction of the great authors above-mentioned, and the 
impression which was the result of their first appear- 
ance was much heightened when, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, they were found to be the writings of a 
woman. This impression was still further increased | 
when it was discovered that the authoress was still | 
oung, had always led a secluded life, and had there- 
‘ore, by the force of imagination alone, bodied forth pro- 
ductions usually the result of experience and much in- 
tercourse with the world. Her works are marked by 
eat originality and invention, for the foundations of 
er dramas are not in general historical, nor stories 
from real life, but combinations wrought out from her 
own conceptions. Herknowledge of the human heart, of 
its wide range of good and of evil, of its multifarious, 
changeful, and wayward nature, was great, and her 
ower of portraying character has rarely been exceeded. 
er language is simple and forcible, while the illustra- 
tions and imagery, often suggested, probably, by the 
picturesque localities where her youth was passed, are 
copious and effective. Her female portraits are 
especially beautiful, and possess an unusual degree of 
elevation and purity. Several of her dramas have been 
acted. John Kemble and his gifted sister sustained the 
chief characters of De Monfort upon several occasions, 
and the elder Kean selected the same tragedy for one of | 
his benefit nights. The Family Legend obtained a | 
considerable run in Edinburgh, where Sir Walter Scott, 
the warm friend and great admirer of Joanna Baillie, 
exerted himself with all that generous feeling which 
distinguished his character, to promote its success. 
He wrote a prologue to this tragedy, while the author 
of the Man of fecling contributed the epilogue. The 
Separation and Henriquez have, in more modern times, 
been acted, but the writings of Joanna Baillie are 
rather adapted for reading than the stage. Their 
beautiful imagery and delicate beauties are lost in our 
great theatres, and they are perhaps not sufficiently for- 
cible in action, nor rapid in development to impress a 
large and promiscuous audience. The disadvantages 
under wash a woman must labour, especially when un- 
married, in obtaining access to the stage, and familiar- 
izing herself with the causes which produce success, 
contributed to their comparative failure, and under 
more houourable circumstances it is difficult to say what 
degree of eminence as a dramatic writer she might not 
have gained. Though her fame tended greatly to draw 
her into society, her life was passed in retirement. It 
was pure and moral in the highest degree, and was cha- 
racterized by the most consummate integrity, kindness, 
and active benevolence. She was an instance that 
poetical genius of high order may be united to a mind 
well regulated, able, and willing to execute the ordinary 
duties of life in an exemplary manner. Gentle and 
unassuming to all, with an unchangeable simplicity of 
manner and of character, she counted many of the most 
celebrated for talent and genius among her friends, nor 
were those who resorted to her modest home confined 
to the natives of this country, but many from various 
parts of Europe, and especially from America, sought 
introductions to one whose fame is commensurate with 
aknowledge of English literature. 

















GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Mr. Herpert Byna Hatt, author of several books of 
travels, has announced an octavo volume, to be entitled 
The West of England and the Exhibition 1851. 
The prospectus says, the work is to be filled with an- 
necdotes connected more particularly with the genius 
and industry of the humble artizan—as also replete 
With descriptions of the most beautiful portions of our 
native land in the West. The editor of The New 
York Literary World has recently reprinted, in that 
journal, the whole of Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s —_ 
to the second edition of his ‘‘ Kickleburys, ’’ and terms 
it ‘‘ the most piquant literary entertainment of the day.”’ 
—The Hakluyt Society (U. S.) promises ‘* Hakluyt’s 
Divers Voyages, touching the discovery of America 
and the Islands adjacent to the same, from the rare 
edition of 1582. Edited by J. Winter Jones, Esq., 
of the British Museum; ”’ ‘‘ The East India Voyage of | 
Sir Henry Middleton in 1604-5, from the rare edition | 
of 1606. Edited by Bolton Corney; ” ‘ Relations of | 








such things as were observed to happen in the Journey 
of Charles, Earl of Nottingham, Ambassador to the 
King of Spain, 1605, with additions. To be edited by 
W. B. Rye;” “ Rerum Muscoviticarum Commentaris : 
the earliest account of Russia. By Sigismond Von Her- 
berstein. 1549. To be translated by R. H. Major.” 
A Parisian journalist, Edmond Texier, has just 
written a little history of his order, L’ Histoire des 
Journaux, ou Biographie des Journalistes. At 
the last session of Congress an appropriation of 2,000 
dollars was made for the purpose of commencing a 








library for the use of the President.—In Ohio they | 


have a literary gazette called The Buck-eye Blossom ; 
in Kentucky, The Rose of the Valley; in New Jer- 
sey, The Belvidere Apollo; in Maryland, The Kent 
Bugle ; in Ohio, The Toledo Blade ; and in Missis- 
sippi, The Bowie Knife. Anglo-Knickerbocker, 





Tennyson, ‘‘ He is in personal appearance rather awk- 
ward, and inclined to be slovenly, but has a remarkably 
fine head and a sweet voice, and a winning manner.” 
——tThe third volume of Humboldt’ s Cosmos is divided 
into two parts, of which the first has just appeared. 
It is exceedingly rich in interesting matter, chiefly re- 
lating to the wranological part of physical cosmography, 
to the phenomena of the heavens, the constellations, 
the fixed stars, the new stars, the measured distances of 
the fixed stars, the double stars, &c. The whole js 
concluded by a series of tables, viz., photometric tables, 
table of the new stars, table of parallaxes, &e., &e.—— 
Some weeks ago we announced, remarks The Leader, 
that Lamartine was engaged upon a “Historie du 
Directoire,’’ as a continuation of his ‘‘Girondins.’’ 
Since that, Granier de Cassagnac has taken up the 
same subject for feuilleton publication, and Lamartine 
suddenly retires from the field, and announces in lieu of 
his work on the directory a ‘‘ Histoire de la Restaura- 
tion,”’ in 8 vols., 8vo., price 40 francs, the first volume 
of which is to be ready in April. His original agree- 
ment was 12,000 franes for four volumes. Lamartine 
is not engaged in writing both histories, the ‘* Resto- 
ration’ being substituted for the ‘* Directory.’’ A 
contemporary states that the Stowe MSS., includiug 
the unpublished Diaries and Correspondence of George 
Grenville, have been bought by Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle-street,—not from Lord Ashburnham, but from 
the trustees of the Duke of Buckingham. The Ash- 
burnham MSS. included the Astle, Irish, and other 





collections; while the MSS. bought by Mr. — lon this stone, down from Egbert, the first King of 


include the family correspondence, the diaries, an 
other papers of importance from 1742 to 1800. The 
Grenville diary reveals, it is said, the secret movements 
of Lord Bute’s administration,—the private histories of 
Wilkes and Lord Chatham,—and the features of the 
early madness of George III. ; while the correspondence 
exhibits Wilkes; we are told, ina new light,—and reveals 
(what the Stowe Papers were expected to reveal) 
something of moment about Junius.—The correspon- 





turers, praying that a law sm be passed for the pur- 
pose of assimilating intellectual property to property of 
an ordinary nature. A number of persons, including 

many well-known writers, members of Parliament, an 

others, have formed themselves into an Association, 
having for its objeet the repeal of the taxes on know- 
ledge. The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson has been 
chosen President of the Association.——It is not, says 
The Atheneum, long since we announced to our readers 
that an initiatory movement was at length about to be 
made towards raising a fund for the purpose of endow- 
ing an institution for the benefit of those old servants 
of literature and the fine arts, the exercise of whose 
talents may not have placed them in their decline of life 
in the position of worldly independence. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, our readers know, has munificently 
offered to give a piece of ground in the country for 





the London correspondent of The Courier, says of | building on, and to write a new five-act play asa further 
: | contribution to the ways and means.—Messrs. Dickens, 


| Jerrold, Forster, and the company of well-known ama- 


| Hyde-park. 


teurs connected with them having volunteered to play 
the new drama in several of our large towns. The 
play was read by Mr. Macready to the amateur actors 
on Thursday night, and the several parts were distri- 
buted for study. As yet, we believe, the details of the 
theatrical campaign are not arranged ; but it is probable 
that a handsome sum of money will be raised by the 
performances. 

A new plan for improving Leicester-square is before 
the public. Mr. Wyld proposes to erect in the centre 
an edifice of glass and iron for the exhibition of his 
great globe—which was originally planned, we believe, 
with a view to exhibition in the Palace of Industry in 
In the autumn of the past year the 





| inhabitants of Kingston-on-Thames, with a public cere- 


dence will form, it is thought, about four volumes, and | 


will be ready to appear among our next winter's 
novelties. M. Elias Regnault has undertaken to 
continue the ‘Dix Ans’’ of Louis Blane) a bold 
attempt) ; in the shape of ‘‘ L’ Histoire de Huit Ans,”’ 
1140-48. Louis Viardot, the husband of the incom- 
parable Fides, has written a ‘‘ Histoire des Arabes 
et des Mores d’Espagne:”’’ the excellent translator 
of “Don Quixote’ ought to produce a striking 
work on this magnificent subject——Prince Albert 
has sent 25/. as a donation to the funds of the ‘‘Jeru- 
salem Literary Society.’’ It is stated to be in 
contemplation, as soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers be enrolled, to publish a journal of scientific 
research, the pages of which to be open to contributions 
on all subjects relating to the Holy Land.——A sub- 
scription is on foot for the purpose of rai 
‘** Nineveh fund,” to enable Mr. Layard to carry on his 
researches for the British public in Assyria, Babylonia, 
&c. The subscription list contains the names of Prince 
Albert and many of the nobility——Dr. Warneford 
has made a further donation of 14,0002. to the Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, to be appropriated in aid of a 
permanent foundation of a chair for pastoral theology. 
——A letter from St. Petersburg states that the books 
of the Imperial Library, founded by Catherine II., and 
which the emperor Nicholas has thrown open to the 
public, has just received a new classification. It appears 
from the new classification that it contains 563,420 
volumes, and 15,471 manuscripts. The duplicate 
copies amount to about 20,000, part of which are to 
be given to the Geographical Society, and others 
to the Archeological Society of St. Petersburgh. 
Such works as remain over are to be sold publicly. -—— 
Dr. Henry J. Hayles Bond, Deputy Regius Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Cambridge, has been 
appointed Regius Professor of Physic in that Univer- 
sity, rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Haviland. 
Mr Granville Evelyn Harcourt Vernon delivered a 
lecture to the members of the East Retford Literary 
and Scientific Society last week, ‘‘ On English Poetry, 
illustrated by the works of living poets.’”-—~ Thanks 
to the liberality of booksellers and others, the library 
forming for the solace of the old Brothers of the 
Charter-house, now numbers, we are informed, nearly 
twelve hundred volumes. One of the most recent ac- 
cessions, is, a gift from the Queen, of the eighty six 
volumes, half-bound, of the Quarterly Review.—— 
We read in one of the Brussels papers that a petition 
has just been presented to the legislative body in that 
city, from a number of authors, artists and manufac- 








| supposed to be a contraction of “afore one ;’’ 


| mony, placed the coronation stone of the Saxon Kings 


of England on a public monument in a conspicuous 
situation in the town. A medal was struck on the 
occasion, with the corporate arms on one side and the 
monument on the other. One of these medals, in gold, 
has now been presented by the Town Council to the 
Queen, and has been graciously accepted. It is asome- 
what remarkable circumstance that so curious a relic 
should have been preserved for many centuries in the 
midst of a populous town, unguarded until this time in 
any way except by the veneration of the townspeople 
for its traditional character. It is still more deserving 
of notice that the descent of our present sovereign may 
be traced through several of the kings who were crowned 





England, comprising a period of more than 1,000 years. 


TRUE MEANINGS OF WORDS IN COMMON 
USE. 

[The following are gleanings made in the course of researches 
into ecclesiastical history and antiquities. If they should 
be well received they will be continued from time to 
time. | 
Apore, from adorare, and this from ad os, a 

respectable mode of salutation by carrying the hand to 

the mouth. : ’ 

Arnon, France, aforan, from foran, Saxon, ‘‘ before” 
a part of 
a dress, Xe. 

ATLAS, @ mountain of Africa, said to be derived 
from the giant Atlas, who, in the pagan mythology, 
was reported to bear the heavens on his shoulders. Some 
etymologists, however, derive it from a German word 
signifying a white paper, which was used in the forma- 
tion of Atlases. 

BaRBARIAN.—In antiquity, a name given by the 
ancient Greeks to all who were not of their own 


| country, or who did not speak the Greek language, or 


ising a | 


who did not speak it as themselves. In which sense 
the word signified with them no more than foreigner, 
and did not carry that odium with it which it does now. 

BLACKGUARD.—A term derived from a number of 
dirty, tattered and roguish boys, who attended at the 
Horse Guards, and paraded in St. James’s-park to 
black the boots and shoes of the soldiers, or to do any 
other dirty offices. These, from their constant attend- 
ance at guard-mounting, were so named. 

CHARWOMAN, CHAartInG.—Char, a particular busi- 
ness or task; ** that char is char’d,”’ “‘ that job is done.”’ 
**T have a little char for you;’’ hence, charwoman, and 
going out charing, North country; pronounced in 
Wiltshire ‘‘ a cheare.”’ 





‘“* As the maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chars.”—Shakspeare. 


CoLLEAGUE, in French, collégue, Latin, collega, 
compounded of col or con, and legatr s, sent, signifies 
sent or employed upon the same busi Colleague 
is more noble than partner ; men in the highest offices 
are colleagues ; tradesmen, mechanics, and subordinate 
persons are partners, 









* But from this day’s decision, from the choice 
Of his first colleagues, shall succeeding tim 
Of Edward judge, and on his fame pronounce.”— West. 





Commonity, in Latin commoditas, signifies in its 
abstract sense, convenience, and, in an extended appli- 
cation, anything that is convenient or fit for use, which 
being also saleable, the word has been applied for 
things that are sold. Commodity is employed only for 
articles of the first necessity; it is the source of com- 


| fort, and object of industry. 


ConsTABLE.—Conétable, French; Verstegan de- 
rives it from cynning, Saxon, a king, and stable, that 
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THE CRITIC. 





[Marcu ], 








is, king of ee stable, or master of the horse. A title 
heretofore belonging to the lords of certain manors ; 
after that high constables of hundreds were appointed, 
gud under those, petty constables of every parish. 
Goops.—This word is applied to everything be- 





longing to tradesmen, for which there is a stipulated | 


value; they are sold retail, and are the proper objects 
of trade. 

MERCHANDISE, in French, marchandize, Latin, 
mercatura or merx, Hebrew, macar, signifies sale: ible 


things. It applies to what belongs to merchants ; it is | 


the objects of commerce. 


Meary-MourTHep, means simply what Butler says 


in Hudibras of his hero’s horse— 


“ The beast was sturdy, large and tall, 
With ‘mouth of meal,’ and eyes of wall.” 
—A lubberly fellow who is half a fool, and has no life, 
blood, nor spirit in him, unable to utter a word for 
himself through foolish sheepishness, and whose lips 
are pale and languid. 

Miss.—This word was brought into use about 1662. 
Evelyn, in 2 his Diary, says, ‘‘ January 9, I saw per- 
formed the third part of the Siege of Rhodes. In this 
acted the fair and famous comedian called Roxolana, 
from the part which she played; and I think it was 

e last, she being taken for the Earl of Oxford’s 
‘* Miss,”’ 

Pater, Pi1nGrim.—A palmer was so called from 
a staff of a palm-tree, which he carried as he returned 
from the oly Land, a pilgrim that visited many 
places; yet a pilgrim and a palmer differed thus: a 
pilgrim had some dwelling place, and a palmer had 
none; the pilgrim travelled to some certain place, the 
palmer to all, and not to any one in particular; the 
pilgrim must go at his own charge, the palmer must 


aie wilful pove rty; the pilgrim might give over his | 


profession, but the palmer might not. 

Sprenapz is derived from the Spanish word serena, 
which means dew, it being at that hour that the dew 
of heaven distils upon the earth, that the amorous lover 
steals forth in the shades of night, to express in plaintive 
accents the strength of the passion which inflames him. 

Suerry, Bristot Mrrx.—A Spanish white wine. 


| witty interpretation of a five-franc piece. On the face 
| there is the head of Liberty arched by the words 
| Républic Francais; the tresses of Liberty’s hair are 
| elaborately drawn, while the bandeau on her forehead 


Ray calls it ‘‘ sherry sack,”’ and says ‘it is the entertain- | 


ment which the Bristolians present to strangers when 
first visiting their city. The true name of sherry is 
‘*sherris,’”’ which it derives from Xeres (the zx being 


sounded like s), a town in the province of Andalusia, | 


where it is made. 

Tawpry.—Derived from the shrine and altar of 
St. Etheldreda (St. Audrey, an Isle of Ely saintess), 
which for finery exceeded all thereabouts, so as to 
become proverbial, whence any fine-dressed man or 
woman was said to be all St. Audrey, and by contrac- 
tion, all tawdry,—garish, gaudy, with low or staring 
and discordant colours. 

To Batx.—Balk, a little piece of ground in arable 
land, which by mischance the plough slippeth over, so 
that it is not Cy- shed at all; hence, ‘*to balk or 
baulk any person,” to pass over or by one. 


| is a full stop,—or, as the French call it, un point. You 


| ‘A kiss without a moustache is an egg without salt.” 


To Saunter, from the French Sainte Terre, that is 


the Holy Land, because when there were frequent 
expeditions to the Holy Land, many idle persons went 


from place to place, upon pretence that they had taken | 
I I pon | } 


the cross upon them, or intended to do so, and go 
thither. To wander up and down. Charles II. de- 


| I have got a hat which is not his, If he have got a hat 


lighted, says Sheffield, in a bewitching kind of pleasure 
co] e 5 


called sauntering. 

To THrow THE GauntiLEet.—Signifying to chal- 
lenge or defy. The expression derives its origin from 
the days of chivalry, when he that challenged an oppo- 
nent in the lists threw down his glove, and he that 
accepted the challenge took it up. The word gauntlet 
is French, and comes from gand or gant, “a glove.’ 
The gauntlet was in use before the thirteenth ouery. 

Vinprcator, is derived from Vindicius, a Roman 
slave. He had overheard some Roman youths, of noble 


blood, plotting a conspiracy to overturn the Roman | 


republic, and restore the younger Tarquin to the throne. 


By giving timely information he defeated the plans of | 


the conspirators, and obtained his freedom as a reward 
for his fidelity. Hence, when a slave was freed, he was 
vindicated. It is now used in a rather different sense, 
namely, to free a person from an unjust imputation, or 
to establish his innocence. 

Wares, in Saxon, ware, German, ware, signifies 
properly anything manufactured, and by an extension 
of the sense an article for sale, either goods or mer- 
chandise A country has its commodities; a shop- 
keeper his goods; a merchant his merchandise; a 
manufacturer his were 


| morning, 
intoxicated is said to be “ 


| asked what he would call ice, said, “him be water fast 


Vinpow, is yet denominated “ windor’ in Lan- | 


cashire and other ae of the north ; 

passage for the wind or air, as _ the other passage for 
the people was peculiarly called ‘‘ the 

ker’s Manchester. 

Wine. — Wine, English; wein, German; vin, 
French ; and vinwm, Latin, claim their common origin 
from Hebrew. Wine is mentioned for the first tim¢ 
in the Bible in Gen. ix. 21; again, xix. 34, in both 
instances doing mischief. But Psalm civ. 5, declares 
that “it maketh glad the heart of man;’’ and this 
eulogium has never been contradicted as far as wine is 
drank with moderation, yet, when taken to excess, this 
gladness of heart suddenly turns into madness of mind. 
The vine -tre e was brought from Persia to the Pheeni- 
cians, who took it to Greece, Sicily, and Italy; and 





wind-door, or a | 


Plutarch states that it was carried from Etruria to the | 


Gauls, 


the door.2— Wasta- | Horizontally there lie upright politicians, Da 
| Dos-a-dos with their patients sleep faultless physicians ; 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SMILES AND TEARS. 
By E. H. Burrineton. 

Maiden, through the lattice peeping, 

Peeping through the young moon’s light 
For a youth w hose steed is sw eeping 

Through the shadows of the night. 
Maiden, through the lattice peeping, 

He is nearer than you know, 
Yet your eyes are red with weeping, 

He hath tarried—tarried so. 


In your silent chamber sitting, 
Waiting for his step once more— 
Lady, you will spoil your knitting 
your eyes so wateh the door. 
Fancy now is most be ‘guiling, 
Now you hear his spurs’ sharp clink : 
Lady, though your cheek is smiling, 
He is farther than you think. 


When you wept his form was nearest, 
Nearest to a warm embrace ; 

When you smiled, he looked the dearest 
On another maiden’s face. 

Lady, Time is surely creeping, 

: But we make mistakes the while, 

Smiling when we should be weeping, 

Weeping when we ought to smile. 


pF 


THE FUN OF THE TOWN. 


“ Le Francais né malin” is never at a loss for sub- 
jects to ridicule. The last jest we have heard is a 





has the word “ concorde” very illegibly engraved. This 
is read,—Sous la Republique Francais on voit des 
tresses (détresse), mais on ne voit pas la concorde 
(Under the Repubhe we see distress, but we do not see 
concord.) The reverse of the medal shows the words | 
‘Liberté. Egalité. Fraternité.” After each word there 


have only to remember that point means none, and then 
read the inseription as an irony:—Liberté ? point. 
Egalité ? point. Fraternité ? point. 

The editress of the Lancaster Literary Gazette says 
she would as soon nestle her nose in a rat’s nest of | 
swingle tow, as allow a man with whiskers to kiss her, 
It is as well to give both opinions in any two-sided 
matter; and we add to the above the Spanish proverb, 


A Norfolk farmer, not accustomed to literary com- 
position or letter writing, having lost a new hat at a 
county meeting, and inquired into its possible mistaking, 
addressed the following grammatical note to its supposed 
possessor :—“ Mr, A. presents his compliments to Mr. B., 


which is not yours, no doubt they are the missing one.” 

Many of our modern criticisms on the works of our 
elder aap says Coleridge remind me of the con- 
noisseur, who, taking up a small cabinet picture, railed 
most eloquently at the absurd caprice of the artist in 
painting a horse sprawling. “ Excuse me, Sir,,’ replied 
the owner of the piece, “you hold it the wrong way, | 
it is a horse galloping.” 

The Cincinnatians, when their water is too thick 
with mud, are in the habit of filtering it through a 
cane-bottomed chair. 

Arrican SrmiLes.—The following are among the 
specimens of poetry of the African language:—Among 
the Mpongwes thunder is called the “sky’s gun;” 
“the day’s child;” and one who has become 
taken captive by rum.” A 
native of Western Africa, who visited America, when 


asleep; ” and while riding in a railroad car, when asked 
what name he would give to the vehicle, he replied, 
after some thought, “ him be a thunder mill.” 


A GRAVEYARD AND ITS CONTENTS. 


There lie levellers levelled, duns done up in themselves, 
There are booksellers finally laid on their shelves ; 


There are slave-drivers quietly whipped under ground, 
There bookbinders, done up in boards, are fast bound ; 
There the babe that’s unborn is supplied with a berth, 
There men without legs get their six feet of earth ; 
There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in his case, 
There seekers of office are sure of a place ; 

There defendant and plaintiff are equally cast, 

There shoemakers quietly stick to their last ; 

There brokers at length become silent as stocks, 





There stage-drivers sleep without quitting their box.— | 
Fraser's Magazine. 











SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


HACKNEYED RuymeEs.—The following is from the 
‘*Notes of Correspondence” in Bryant's ‘(New York), 
Evening Post: 

A friend says: “In a volume recently published, I 
was looking overa poem written in alternate rhymes, 
when I came to a line ending with the word “ childhood.” 
The rhyme to this, said I to myself, will, I am perfectly 
sure, be “ wild wood.” It was so. E ver since Campbell 
wrote his “ Exile of Erin,” “ wild wood” has been the 
invariable and inevitable rhyme for “ childhood.” There 
is no escaping it; the two terms stick together like sub- 
stance and shadow. A friend of mine, an enterprising 
youth, who makes notes from the magazines, assures me 
that he has already collected seventy-nine instances in 
which “ childhood” has dragged “ wild wood” into the 
verse by the head and shoulders, and has great hopes 
of making the list a hundred, before it is finished. 

“What I wish to state through your journal, for the 
benefit of my distressed countrymen, the American 
poets, is, that they are submitting to a necesity which 
exists only in imagination. There are plenty of rhymes 
for childhood, quite as good, in every respect, as the 
one which they are in the practice of putting to such 
hard service. Here is an example; a little poem, the 
name of which I have not yet decided upon. I have 
thought of calling it “ A Poetical Address to two Chil- 
dren on a Wood-pile,” but the objection to this is, that 
it is too large a title for so short a poem: 

‘** You restless imps of childhood, 
What are you doing there? 

Come down from off that piled wood, 
Or Vl be in your hair. 

These pea-nuts have been styled good, 
Take some of them, my dears ; 

And thank the giver’s mild mood, 
Who dves not box your ears.” 


“ There, I make over these rhymes to anybody who 


| is embarrassed in the search for an ending which jin- 


gles with the word “ childhood.” If more are wanted, 
will you please to say that they can be furnished from 
| the same quarter. I shall be amply repaid for my 
trouble, if those who ae verses about childhood will 
discharge the wildwood, and let it go about its busi- 
ness.” 


Macaulay, at the close of a long evening which he had 
occupied with a continuous stream of discourse, inter- 
rupted only by an occasional remark wedged in by a 
pertinacious barrister, was congratulated by Sydney 
Smith upon his extraordinary elocutionary powers, and 
particularly for several very brilliant flashes of silence. 

Frencu Booxs.—The Journal de la Librarie for 
1850 furnishes an account of the number of books, 
pamphlets, and works of all kinds published in France 
during the last year. They amount to 7,208. Of these 
4,711. have been printed in Paris, 2,460 in the pro- 
vinces, and 37 in Algeria. 1,360 works are reprints 
or new editions,—and 5,848 may be considered new 
publications. 6,661 are written in French, 68 in the 
different dialects spoken in the provinces of France, 53 
in German, 61 in English, 2 in Arabic, 51 in Spanish, 
83 in Greek, 9 in Hebrew, 16 in Italian, 165 in Latin, 
14 in the Polish language, 16 in Portuguese, 4 in the 
Roumelian dialect, 1 in Russian, 2 in the Turkish lan- 
guage, and 2 are polyglot works. These 7,208 pub- 
lications comprise 281 newspapers partly new,—79 of 
which have been printed and published in the depart- 
ments, and 73 works printed by the lithographic process. 
We also find that 2,697 engravings and lithographs 
have been published in France in the course of 1850, 
122 geographical maps and plans, 579 pieces of vocal 
music,—and lastly that 625 compositions of instrumen- 
tal music have issued from the copper-plate and litho- 
graphic presses of Paris and the departments.—In the 
above calenlation, we are particularly struck with the 
number of books published in the provincial dialects,— 
and the small amount of English works printed last 
year. This looks as if the piratical trade was not 
flourishing in Paris just at present. 

Great NaTionAL Exnreition or 1851.— We 
understand that Messrs. Schweppe and Co., of Berners- 
street, are the successful competitors for the contract to 
supply the whole of the refreshments at the Crystal 
Palace. It will be an arduous undertaking, but we are 
quite certain from the well-known enterprising cha- 
racter of the firm, that they will place whatever does 
not belong to their own business in such able hands, as 
cannot fail to satisfy both the Royal Commissioners and 
the public generally. Wines and all liqueurs being 
strictly prohibited no parties better qualified could have 
been found, it being their peculiar branch of trade to 
supply all the light refreshing summer beverages, such 
as Lemonade, the various rated Waters, and every 
novelty permitted by the commissioners, who have fully 
considered the interest of the public by arranging that 
none of the refreshments supplied shall be charged 
higher than at any respectable London establishment. 
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LONDON LITERARY JOURN 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


DEATHS. 

Balttre.—On February 23, at Hampstead, in her 89th year, 
Joanna Baillie, author of “Plays on the Passions, * and 
other works. 

Cottron.—Lately, at Philadelphia, the Rev. Walter Colton, 


late Alcalde at Monterey, Chaplain in the Navy, Author of 


“ Ship and Shore,” a volume on California. His writings 
lacked a sound judgment and severity of taste, but he has 
left behind him pictures of the countries*which he visited, 
which will live. 

De GARDINVILLE.—A few days since, Visconnt Frederic 
Adolphe de Gardinville, of Athies, Mousquetaire Gris in 
the service of Louis XV., and Knight of the Order of St. 
Louis, aged 113, at his country house near Homburg. 
This officer was born on the 28th of January, 1738, and 
had retired to Homburg after the dissolution of the army 
of Condé. 

Mackness.—On February 8, Dr. Mackness, at Hastings, 
where he had been for some years in large and successful 
practice. He wrote a work ‘On the Climate of Hastings,” 
of which a second edition has recently been demanded,— 
**Dysphonia Clericorum” (a treatise on the disease more 
familiarly known as ‘the clergyman’s sore-throat’’),- 
“The Moral Aspects of Medical Life,’’—and a scientific 
and elaborate essay on Agricultural Chemistry. It is, 


however, on his ‘‘ Morals Aspects ” that his literary fame | 


must mainly depend. Founded on, rather than a transla- 
tion of, the: ‘“‘ Akesios” of Professor Marx, of Gittingen, 
this work is in every respect the most elevated code of 
medical ethics extant. 

Maxrtin.—On February 9, at the residence of his brother, 
John Martin, K. L., Lindsey-house, Chelsea, Mr. William 
Martin, aged 82. He was the inventor of the high level- 
bridge, of the circular dial plate weighing machine (for 
which he was rewarded with the Society of Arts’ silver 
Isis medal and purse of ten guineas), and of several 
other useful and scientific mechanical works. 

Miser.—Lately, at Berlin, Herr Miser, violin player and 
Concert- Meister, inthe 77th year of his age, the patriarch 
of his instrument in Germany. Herr Miser was a man 
of talent rather’ thana man of genius. He was a volumi- 
nous composer for the violin; and produced many cele- 
brated pupils. 

TatTe.—On February 12, at North Brixton, Marian, relict of 
the late William Tate, Esq., Author of the ‘* Modern 
Cambist,”’ in her 70th year. 

THorPe, — On February 17, after a painful illness, Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe, bookseller, of No. 13, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, in his 59th year. 

Wiseman.—On February 7, Mrs. Xaveria Wiseman, mother 
of Cardinal Wiseman, at the house of her daughter, the 
Countess of Gabriella, at Fano, in Italy, after a short 
illness. 





PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


G. P. R. James AND THE 2 AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
—A statement having appeared in the journals that 
all ee of Mr. James being engaged for 
any other periodical than Graham’ s Magazine, are en- 
tirely without his consent,’’ StRINGER and Towns- 

END announce that they will satisfy any curiosity on 
the subject, by the exhibition, at their publishing house, 
222, Broadway, of a document drawn up by Mr. JAmes’s 
attorneys, and signed by Mr. James and themselves, 
in the presence of Joun Jay, Esq., entitled as follows : 

** Memorandum of an agreement made and ente red 





into, at the city of New York, on the twelfth day of | 


October, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty, between 

. P. R. James, Esq., of Surrey, in the Kingdom of 
Great Britain, of the one part, and James Stringer and 
William A. bye of the said city of New York, 
publishers, of the other part, in reference to the publi- 


cation, in America, in monthly parts, of a new romance | 


by Mr. James, en ntitled, The Story without a Name— 
the said romance to be furnished by Mr. James to 
Messrs. Stringer and Townsend in manuscript,’ &e. 

PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE FrENcH PreEss.—<Ac- 
cording to the Journal de la Librairie, the number of 


books, pamphlets, and printed works of every kind | 


which have issued from the press in France during the 
year 1850, has been 7,208. Of these 4,7 11 were printed 
in Paris, 2,460 in the departments, and 37 in Algeria ; 


1,360 were reprints and new editions, while 5,843 may 


language, 68 in various dialects of the French 
provinces, 53 in German, 61 in English, 2 in Arabic, 
ol Spanish, 83 Greek, 9 Hebrew, 16 Italian, 165 
Latin, 14 Polish, 16 Portuguese, 4 in Romanie, 1 in 
Russian, 2 in Turkish, and 2 2 Polyglot. Among these 
7,208 works must be reckoned 281 newspapers, partly 
new, and published in 1850, of which 79 were printed 
and ‘ appeared in the deps wtments, and 73 printed by the 
lithographic process. Lastly, 2,697 engravings and 


At the Queen’s Printing-office, in New-street-square, 
is a middle-aged woman with a wonderful head. She 
recollects the year and the chapter of every act of Par- 
liament upon any subject. Though she is only the 
forewoman of the bookfolders, many attorneys are very 
much indebted to her for information.—Sun. 

NEWSPAPERS AND BoOKS FOR THE COLONIES.— 
Notice has been issued at the General Post-office that 
heneeforth all newspapers to be sent to the British co- 
lonies or possessions, or to foreign parts, must be put 
into the post within seven days after the day on which 
they were published. By a Treasury warrant, on and 
after the 1st March next, books for the following colo- 
nies may be transmitted by post, at the undermentioned 
rates :—Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, and the 
British possessions in the West Indies, Newfoundland, 
Halifax, &c., viz., not exceeding Ilb., 6d.; not ex- 
ceeding 2Ib., 1s.; 41b., 2s., and so on in proportion. 
They must be sent open at the sides, the same as news- 
papers. 

The Postmaster General has adopted to a certain 
extent the suggestion of Mr. Lake relative to the Book 
Post to and from foreign countries. In addition to the 
new regulations as fixed to come into operation on the 
Ist of March,—‘“ Periodical works not exceeding 16 
ounces in weight, may be sent through the post both 
to the United States and to Prussia, at a very low rate 
of postage,’”’—and “ Pamphlets not published periodi- 
cally may be sent through the post to the United States 
at the same low rate of postage, provided they do not 
exceed 8 ounces in weight.” 








Books, Music, and Works of Art 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
to March 1, 1851. 


(Som® errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 


From February 1, 


From Messrs. DEAN and Son. 
Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in Geography. 
History of Greece. By Miss Corner 

From Mr. G. Purnam. 
Gallery of Illustrations of Americans. 
From Mr. 

Sketches of Character. 

From Mr. H. Wasnsovrne. 
Virgil: translated by Davidson. 


C. WESTERTON, 


From Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY 
Extracts from the Diary of a Living Physician. 
To-morrow. 
Three Suggestions. 
From Messrs. SimpkKrn and Co. 
Two Lectures on the Poetry of the Pope. 
History of Peter Schlemihl. 
The Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. 
White’s History of England for Junior Classes. 
From Mr. J. W. PARKER. 
Transportation not Necessary. 
The Supremacy of England. 
From Mr. J. H. PARKER. 
Family Almanac. 
From Messrs. Orr and Co. 
Domestic Fowl. 
Land Drainage. By James Donald. 
From Mr. J. CHAPMAN. 
Man’s Nature and Development. 
From Messrs. HAmiiron and Oo. 
Introduction to the English Bible. 
From Mr. H. Cotsvryn 
Diary, &c.of Samuel Pepys. Vols. 2 and 3. 
Lives of the Princes of England. Vol. 3. 
Madame Dorrington of the Dene. 3 vols. 


From Messrs. Ripaway and Co 


| The British Squadron. 
be considered as new works; 6,661 are ip the French | 


Extracts of Evidence in the Slave Trade. 
The African Squadron. 
rhe African Slave Trade. 


| Regulated Slave Trade. 


lithographs are stated to have appear odbdiaelins the years | 


just expired ; 122 maps and plans, 579 pieces of yocal 
music, and 625 pieces of instrumental music. 
CHAPEL, PrintinGc Orrice.—“ Is there any other 


authority than Creery’s Press for the statement that | 


Whatever may 


printing offices are called chapels ? 


have been the ease, at present the word ‘chapel’ is | 
applied to the persons or companionship employed in | 


the office, not to the office itself. 
Mechanic Exercises, vol. ii., p. 356, 4to. 1683, says :— 


Moxon, in his | 


‘Every printing house is by the custom of time out of | 
mind called achappel; and all the workmen that belong | 


to it are conan of the chappel ; 
freeman is father of the chappel. _I suppose the style 
some great churchman or men (doubtless when chapels 
Were in more vencration than of late years they have 
been here in England), who, for the books of divinity 
that rege from a printing house, gave it the 
reverend title of chappel.’ ”’—Votes and Queries, 


and the oldest | 


From Messrs. ConDFLi and ApYy 
Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
From Mr. C. Fox. 
Specimens of Translations, &c. 
From Messrs. BEAt and Co. 
Piece of Music. 
From Messrs. Cocks and Co 
Musical Miscellany. No. 5. 
From Mr. Newsy. 
Masters and Workmen. 3 vols. 
From Mr. BAILLIFRE. 
The Passions of the Human Soul. 2 vols. 
From Mr. Nerr. 
Fifty Lessons on the Elements of the German Language. 
From Messrs. PARTRIDGE and OAKLY 
The Magician Priest. 2 vols 
From Mesrs. Wa HITTAKER and Co, 
German made Easy. 
From Mr. PiIckERING. 


| Orations. By Rev. J. Lister. 
was originally conferred upon it by the courtesies of | 


From Messrs. WILLovenBY and Co, 
Lecture on the Currency. 
From Mr. ErHERTON. 
Two Pieces of Music. 
From Mr. Batter. 
The Exact Area of the Circle, &e, 





From Mr. H. G. Boun. 
Cesar, literally Translated, 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Vol. 2 
White’s Selborne. 
From Messrs. Loneman and Co. 
Hughes’s Select English Poetry. 
Hughes’s Outlines of Physical Geography. 
Hughes’s Introductory Atlas to Modern Geography. 
From Mr. J. GitBErr. 
Fame; or the Real and Ideal. 


From Mr. BENTLEY. 
Health made Easy. 


From Messrs. Boosey and Co. 
Six Pieces of Music. 


From Smita, Etper, and Co. 
The British Officer. By J: H. Stocqueler. 
Rose Douglas. 2-vols. 
A Trip to Mexico. 
Military Memoirs of Lieut. James Skinner. By J. Baillie 

Fraser. 2 vols. 
From Mr. Moxox. 

Coleridge’s Poems. 2 vols. 

From Messrs. Grirrin and Co 
The Book of Nature. 
A Manual of Roman Autiquities. 

From Messrs. BLackwoop and Co. 

The Book of the Farm. Part 4. 





A DVERTISEMENTS. 
OND’S PERMANENT MARKING 


INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against less 
or mistake, for whielr reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, sta- 
tioners, and medicine vendors. Price | ls. a bottle. 


K FArNe's COUG H ‘LOZENG E 











». 
~A Certain Remedy for Disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs— in Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundanc y of Phlegm 
—in Incipient Consumption (of which Cough is the most 
positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, 
and in Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 48; 6d.’, 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEA TING, Chemist, &e., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. Sold retail by all 
Druggists. 
Important Testimonial. 
“St. Paui’s Cathedral, 30th Nov. 1849. 
‘€Srr,—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness, 
They have afforded me relief on several occasions when 
scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think 
they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and 
Public Orators.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘““THomAs FRANCIS, 
“To Mr. Keating.” “ Vicar Choral.” 


Also, COLES’S ALGA MARINA, a 
Concentrated Essence of the Sea-Weed, is an invaluable and 
external reme’y for Rheumatism, and Rheumatic Gout, also 
for weakness, contractions, scrofulous swellings, &c. 





Testimonial. 

“Having been for six months suffering severely from 
Rheumatism, for which various kinds of medicines and lini- 
ments had been employed without benefit, I was induced 
through reading a pamphlet upon the medical virtues of 
‘Coles’s Alga Marina’ to try it in my own case, and in 
justice to that excellent remedy, I have much pleasure in 
testifying that after using it for only a few es, al! pain 
left me, and a continued application of it entirely restored 
me to health. (Signed) * WILLIAM PIPER, 

‘“* Publisher and Bookseller, 23, Paternoster-row, London.’ 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls.—The Pamphlet 
gratis. 









CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 
y r rr . 
LT OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
CURE OF ACUTE RHEUM —— OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDIN 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, pa 19th Jan., 1850. 

To Professor HoLLoway. 

S1r,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Rheumatism 
under which I — red for these last four years; at times 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without rece iving 
any benefit. I at last thought I would give your medicines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk as ever 
I was in my life. Iam well known in this parish, having 
been sixty-five years in it, with an exception of ten years I 
served in the 24th regiment of foot. 

(Signed) JOHN PITT. 
CURE OF A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 
Lima, 13th of November, 1849. 

One of the most eminent Surgeons in Lima (the capital of 

Peru) had a child covered with Ringwe for more than six 








years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
effect a cure. Not succeeding, he nsulted among his 
brethren, the most celebrated medical titioners of the 
City, but nothing was found to do the ch ervice, when he 





was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P, Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, to try 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills ‘and Ointme nt, which was done, and 
after using six large Pots of the Ointm« nt, w with a proportion 
of the Pills, the child was radically cured, the surprise of 
the whole medical profession. The nat parent, from 
motives of delicacy, is withheld. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar, 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicine 
throughout the Civilized World, Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4g. 6d., l1s., 22s. and 33s. each. There is a 








very considerable saving in taking the larger sizes, 
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MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now tet 3 Vols., 
FERNLEY MANOR; 


A NOVEL. By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS, 
“My Sister Minnie,” ‘‘ Our Guardian,” &c. 






II. 
BERTHA; 
A ROMANCE OF THE DARK AGES. 


“This is an extraordinary work; one of great power in 
several respects. It is strong, fluent, copious in language, 
facile and varied in style, rich and recondite in research, and 
brimful of incident.” —Obdserver. 

“We gladly recommend a work, the learning, purity, and 
interest of which we are sure must please all kinds of readers.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 

‘“This romance hasaclaim upon the public attention at the 
present moment, beyond the more passing consideration 
which attaches to it as a work of fiction.”—Morning Herald. 

“ Highly interesting.” —Notes and Queries. 

“ Able,!learned, and instructive to a degree wholly unusual 
in works of its class.”— Weekly Chronicle, 

“‘ The novel reader will value it for its exciting adventures, 
its touching incidents, and its dramatic interests; while it 


grasp of historic character.”—Morning Post. 

** It will entertain those into whose hands it may fall.”— 
Daily News Express. 

‘Treated with the learning of a scholar, and the grace of 
an experienced writer.”—News of the World. 





Ill. 


HENRY SMEATON; 


A JACOBITE ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF GEORGE 
THE FIRST. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
A thousand beauties await the readers of ‘ Henry 


Smeaton.’”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“ Were we called upon to point out the best work of this 
author, we think we may safely give ‘Henry Smeaton.’ It 
is full of beauties.”"—New York Herald. 

IV. 
In One Vol., 10s. 6d. 


SCENES from ITALIAN LIFE. 


3y L. MARIOTTI. Author of “ Italy, Past and Present.” 


WARKWORTH CASTLE; 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


“The book is what might have been expected from a dis- 
ciple of Mr. G. P. R. James—it is not unlikely to find a 
numerous circle of admirers.” —Daily News Express. 





: VI. 

. IN THE PRESS. 

. MASTERS AND WORKMEN ; 
a A TALE, 

r Illustrative of the Social and Rural Condition of the People: 
hy By Lord B——. 
; “ A very clever novel.” —Speciator. 


* A novel of the highest order—a novel that ought to be 
, read by all grades of society. The moral and lessons it en- 
forces, if acted upon, would render the English people more 
happy and contented—would give the master and the work- 
man, the rich and the poor, a greater interest in each other’s 
welfare.” 
“The work has great interest.”—Daily News Express. 





Talvi’s History of 
The Colonization of America. 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 


VIII. 


The Age of Peter the Great. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE. 
Author of “The Russian Sketch Book,” &c. 





rx. 
In Two vols., 214., 
The Pastors in the Wilderness. 


A HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS, from the REVOCATION 


Author of 


will be acceptable to the historical student for its vigorous | 


MR. PARKER’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


R. PUSEY’S DEFENCE of his 

OWN PRINCIPLES. A Letter to the Right Hon. 

and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, in explanation 

of some Statements contained in a Letter by the Rev. W. 
Dodsworth. A Fourth and Cheaper edition. 18mo. 1s. 


The CALENDAR of the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH ILLUSTRATED. With brief Accounts of 
the Saints who have Churches dedicated in their Names, or 
whose Images are most frequently met with in England: 
the early Christian Medieval Symbols: and an Index of 
Emblems. With numerous Woodcuts. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


The FAMILY ALMANACK AND 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER for the YEAR of OUR LORD 
1851. Containing, in addition to the usual Contents of an 
| Almanack, a List of the Foundation and Grammar Schools 

in England and Wales ; together with an Account of the 
| Scholarships and Exhibitions attached to them. Post 8vo. 


| 4s. 
| The PAPAL SUPREMACY, its 

RISE, traced in Three Lectures. By the Rev. R. HUSSEY, 
B.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Foolscap 
B8vo. 5s. 


The OXFORD 
CALENDAR for 1851. 12mo. 6s. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
used in the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of England 
and Wales. By WILLIAM MARSHALL, Mus. Doe., late 





UNIVERSITY 


Organist of Christ Church Cathedral, and of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 
AN ESSAY on the ORIGIN and 


DEVELOPMENT of WINDOW 
with numerous Illustrations. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Author of 
the ‘History of Architecture.” 8vo. Price 1/. 1s. in cloth. 


The CHURCH PATIENT IN HER 
MODE OF DEALING WITH CONTROVERSIES. A 
Sermon preache d before the University of Oxford on St. 
Stephen’s Day, 1850. By ARTHUR W. HADDAN, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. Is. 


RULES FOR HOLY LIVING AND 
DYING, containing the whole duty of a Christian, and 
the part of Devotions fitted to all occasions, and furnished 
for all necessities. By Bishop JEREMY TAYLOR. Com- 


TRACERY in ENGLAND, 





| plete in One Volume. 1I8mo., cloth. 2s. 6d. The cheapest 
edition ever published. 
THUCYDIDES; Arvoxp’s Text: 


—the HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. The 
Text of ARNOLD, with his Arguments. The Indexes now 
| first adapted to his Sections, and the Greek Index greatly 
enlarged. By the Rev. G. R. P. TIDDEMAN, M.A., of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In One thick Volume. 8vo. 12s. 


ANN ASH; or, the History of a 
Foundling. A Narrative founded on Fact. By the Author 
of “ Charlie Burton,” ‘‘ The Broken Arm,” &c. 18mo. 2s. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED 
IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Exemplified by upwards of E ighteen Hundred 
Illustrations, drawn from the best Examples. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Three Vols. 8vo., cl 








8vo. 5s. 


of the EDICT of NANTES to the FIRST FRENCH REVO- | 


LUTION. By A LUTHERAN DIVINE. 
q fe, 
| Papeenabenet Tilusions. 


Printed uniform with “ The 
Mrs. CROWE, 


i —_—— 


XI, 
; THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 
f DURING ITS LATE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS. 
By WILLIAM PEAKE, Esq. 


Night Side of Nature,” by 


to which it will form a Sequel. 








| Holidays being 


loth, gilt tops. 22. 8s. 
The DAILY SERVICES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND; complete in one portable 
volume. Price 10s. 6d, bound,: Lor 16s. in morocco. 


WHITAKER’S CLERGYMAN’S 
DIARY and ECCLESIASTICAL CALENDAR for 1851, 
containing a Diary with the Lessons, Collects, and Direc- 
tions for Public Worship, with blank spaces for Memo- 
randa for every Day in the Year, the Sundays and other 
printed in red. Cloth, 3s.; roan tuck, 5s.; 
morocco tuck, 6s. 6d. 


KENNETH; or, the Rear-Guard of 
the Grand Army. By the Author of the ** Kings of Eng- 
land.” Foolscap &vo. 5s. 

SPECULATION ; 


a Tale. Foolscap 


The 
and New Creation. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 


The HISTORY of POPISH Caneel 
SUBSTANTIATION. y JOHN COSIN, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. A New Edition, revised, with the Authorities 
printed in full lengh, to which is added a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Rev. J. BREWER, M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Classical Tutor in King’s College, London. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


SEVEN DAYS; or, The Old 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Cathedral.” 
morocco, 143, 








Oxford; and 377, Strand, London. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


s. 
in 2 Vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 28s. bound, 
Memoirs of 


HORACE WALPOLE; 


WITH NOTICES OF HIS DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARIES, 


Including numerous Letters and other Unpublished Papers, 
chiefly from Strawberry Hill 

Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., Author of *‘The 

Crescent and the Cross,” &e. 

Perhaps no name of modern times is productive of so many 
pleasant associations as that of “Horace Walpole,” and 
certainly no name was ever more intimately connected with 
so many different subjects of importance. Reference need 
only be made to its connexion with Literature, Art, Fashion, 
and Politics, to convey to the reader an idea of the singularly 
comprehensive character of the interest which belongs to it. 
The materials which it offers to the biographer may indeed 
be regarded as affording a series of the most entertaing illus- 
trations of society in the last century that have ever been 
brought before the public. The position of various members 
of his family connecting Horace Walpole with the Cabinet, 
the Court, and the Legislature—his own intercourse with 
those characters who became remarkable for brilliant social 
and intellectual qualities, and his reputation as a Wit, a 
Scholar, and a Virtuoso—independently of the fame which 
attaches to him as the-writer of a corre spondence as unri- 
valled in its extent as in its style, cannot fail, it is hoped, to 
render his memoirs equally amusing and instructive. 


Just ready, in 





Lives of the 
PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 


By MARY ANN EVERETT GREEN. 

The Tutrp VotumeE, comprising the Lives of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Holland and Hereford, Daughter of Edward L— 
Eleanoro, Duchess of Gueldres ; Joanna, Queen of Scotland; 
Daughters of Edward II.—Isabella, Lady Coucy; Joanna, 
bethrothed to Peter the Cruel; Mary, Duchess of Bretagne ; 
Margaret, Countess of Pembroke ; Daughters of Edward ITI. 
—Blanche, Duchess of Bavaria ; Philippa, Queen of Denmark; 
Daughters of Henry IV.—Cecilia, Viscountess Wells, Daughter 
of Edward IV. 


Mr. Disraeli’s 
Life and Reign of Charles 


New Edition, Revised by the Author, and Edited by his Son, 
B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY 
FOR 1851. 


Corrected to the Present Time, and including numerous 
additional Families. Complete in 2 vols., royal 8vo., double 
columns, price 22, 2s. bound. 

This important National Work comprises a Genealogical 
and Heraldic Dictionary of the whole of the Landed Gentry 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with particulars of 100,000 
Persons connected with them, forming a necessary Compa- 
nion to all Peerages. 


THE DREAMER 
AND THE WORKER. 


By R. H. HORNE, Esq., Author of “Orion,” &c. 2 Vols. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


Madam Dorington, of the Dene. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. Author of ‘ The Year-Book of the 
Country,” ‘* The Hall and the Hamlet,” &c. 3 Vols. 


TIME, THE AVENGER. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 Vols. 
“The most substantially valuable contribution to the 
highest class of fiction that has been presented to the public 
for many years.”— Critic. 





Popular Tales and 
TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 


By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 3 Vols. 


MERKLAND: 
A Story of Scottish Life. 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 Vols. 
‘““A work of extraordinary beauty and power.”— Weekly 
News. 
“The popularity of that most remarkable work, ‘ Margaret 
Maitland,’ wil) be even surpassed by ‘ Merkland.’”—Critic. 








Sennen ep oner: and Published by Joan CrocxrorD, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of W est 
minster, on Saturday, March 1, 1851. 
























































































